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NIVERSITY of LONDON.—Notice is hereby 


given, that the following Classical Subjects have been 
— for Examination in this University in the year 1854, 
For the Matriculation Examination: 
Xenophon—Anabasis, Book III. "eR 
Virgil—Georgics, Book I. 
For the Examination for the Degree of Bachclor of Arts: 
Euripides—The Iphigenia in Aulis. 
Cicero—The Somnium Scipionis, and the Orations for the 
Manilian Law, for Marcellus, and for Archias. 
By order of the Senate, 
Semereet House, Nov. — R. W. ROTHMAN, (Registrar). 


D#PARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART, Marl- 


borough House. 


— LECTURES FOR THE WINTER SESSION. 
Geto Facilities afforded by the Department to all Classes of 
ey overage for acquiring EDUCATION in ART. Introdue- 
Wo ture by HENRY COLE, C.B., General Superintendent, 
eg 24th Nov., at 2 o'clock. Admission by Tickets. 
EDUCAT Methods employed by the Department for imparting 
a ION in ART to all Classes, by R. REDGRAVE, R.A., 
by > haguatataaaa Sarurpay, 27th Novy.,at 2 o'clock. Admission 
a REPRESENTATION of VEGETABLE FORMS—Three 
BS o'clock Z Eretner LINDLEY, F.R.S., on Frivay Evenings, at 
yd +% Nov., 3rd Dec., and 10th Dec. Admission to the 
an —. ENGRAVING—Three Lectures by JOHN THOMP- 
Stomat? on Fripay Evenings, at 8 o’clock, 17th Dee., and after 
On POTT eenmtion to the Course, 1s. 6d. 
Admission, 13,64” by Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR. Three Lectures. 
RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT, by R. WORNUM, Esq. 
vr is ures. Admission, 2s. 
DECOR. on ANIMAL FORMS, by Professor E. FORBES.— 


For inforjo) OWEN JONES, Esq., will be announced. 





on and Tickets apply to the Clerk of the Museum. 
as W.R. DEVERELL, Secretary. 


Reva GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, the Jour- 


dent, Sir nea o. SKI. is now published. Contents :—The Presi- 
eal Scie, -Murchison’s Address on the Progress of ‘Geo- 
tralia, with ye and Discovery ;’ Three Expeditions in W. Aus- 
ions, with Men: Dr. Rae’s Two Expeditions in the Arctic 
etermann or ai Mr. Brierly * On the Friendly Islands ;* Mr. 
gious -* Mr Th - Distribution of Animal Life in the Arctic Re- 
Dickson's Ro urburn’s Meteorological Notices in Egypt ; Consul 
Galton Oswell z from Tripoli to Ghadamis, with Map; Messrs. 
8. Afric with Men om: aud Gassiott's latest Explorations in 
with th "En Captain Synge, R.E., ‘ Proposed Communi- 
Leyeester RN East, cid British N. America,’ with Map ; Lieut. 
Mr. Kennedy's 7 We ante Group of Milo,’ with Maps; 
: ‘ dition to the B: farrego i 
Australia, with Maps, &c fc } ony arcoo and Warrego in Central 
NORTON SHAW, Sec. 











7 " PPD Opi : . 
\ USICAL INSTITUTE OF LONDON.—First 
Meeting of the Session 1852—3, this day, Saturday, 20th.— 
1. Opening Address by the President. 2. Paper on the Relations 
of the Arts and Sciences. 
G. AUBREY BEZZI, Hon. See. 


ERMAN AND FRENCH PROTESTANT 


COLLEGE, Grove House, Clapham, Surrey. Fora limited 
number of young gentlemen, under the superintendence of Dr. 
C. M. FRIEDLANDER. Religious Instruction by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. Particular attention paid to Classics, 
and special courses for Assistants to the Army. German and 
French generally spoken. Terms—Sixty and Righty Guineas per 
annum up to sixteen years of age; afterwards, One Hundred 
Guineas. No extras, except washing. Pupils whose parents are 
abroad are kept during the holidays at a moderate charge. 

For particulars, address Dr. Friedlander, Grove Mouse, Lark- 
hall Rise, Clapham, Surrey. 


y al s vr" ne ea 

T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c.,and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects toall parts ot 
the world. 


————e 


[ OME EDUCATION.—A Lady of great expe- 
rience receives FOUR young Ladics. She has now a Va- 
cancy for ONE. Her house is beautifully situate near Kensington 
Gardens. Unusual advantages are offered. Terms 100 Guineas 
(inclusive). Address A. M., Spalding’s Library, Notting-Hill. 


TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—ALL THE 
BEST NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First-Class Country Subscribers of 
Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to CHARLES 
EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street. 

















Popular Natural History. 





POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By the Rey. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. (Now Ready. 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, His- 
tory of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
E. CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, 


comprising all the Species By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. culoured. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; or, 


Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS. 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY, a Familiar Account 
of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 


By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition. With 
Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar His- 
tory of Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. With 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By 


ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixtcen Plates by B. WATER- 
HOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, com- 
prising all the BIRDS. By P.H.GOSSE. With Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a Fa- 
miliar History of Insects. By MARIA E. CATLOW. With 
Sixteen Plates by WING. 10s. 6d. coloured. Second Edition. 


London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





LIBRARY EDITION AND NEW VOLUME OF MERLE 
PD'AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION. 
In the press, a Lipnary Epition of 
N ERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the RE- 
i FORMATION, Vols. I., I1., and III., in Demy §vo, cloth, 
being the Translation in the Preface to which Dr. Merle D'Au- 
bigné says: 

“TI have revised this Translation line by line, and word by 
word; and I have restored the sense wherever I did not find it 
clearly rendered. It is the only one which I have corrected.” 

Vol. I., price 10s. 6d., on 15th Dee. ; Vol. IL, 10s. 6d., on 15th 
Jan.; and Vol. III., 12s., on 31st Jan. 

These Volumes will be printed uniformly with the Fourth 
Volume already published by Oliver and Boyd at 12s., and now on 
sale; and with the Fifth Volume, 12s. (Reformation in England), 
shortly to be published by them. 

Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd ; London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 





Now publishing, foolscap 8vo, price 1s., cloth, 1s. 6d., 
THE WISDOM OF WELLINGTON ; or, 

Maxims of the Iron Duke. (With a beautifully-executed 
Portrait, by Linton.) Containing the principal featares of his 
Life, both Military and Civil; with Copies of his Dispatches, 
Speeches, and Private Letters, from the commencement of his 
military career to the time of his death. 
W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-Kow, and all Bovksellers, 











NEW WORK BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
This day is published, Vol. I., price 15s., of 
ayYT _ n 
| ISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of 


Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 
1852. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 

To be completed in 5 vols. 8vo, uniform with the Library Edi- 
tion of the “ History of Europe from 1792 to 1815," by the same 
Author. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Bdinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Lately published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s, 
SIS REVELATA ; an Inquiry into the Origin, 
Progress, and Present State of Animal Magnetism. By J.C. 
COLQUHOUN, Esq., Advocate. Third Edition. 
W. Black wood and Sons, EdindDurgh ; Longman and Co., London. 


A HAND BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
UNLEARNED. 
Now ready, price 4s. 6d. neatly bound, 
if ISTORY IN RUINS; a Series of Letters to a 
Lady, embodying a popular sketch of the History of Archi 
tecture, and the Characteristics of its various Styles, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. With Dlustrations. Ay 
JEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S., Editor of ‘The Builder,’ Hon. Sec. 
Art Union of London, 
Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly; M‘Glashan, Dublin, 
NEW NOVEL. 
On Tuesday. To be had at all the Librarics, 
FORTUNES OF FRANCIS CROFT. A 
Novel. In Three Volumes, Post 8vo. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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Just published, price One Shilling, 
TENNYSON’S ODE ON THE DEATH 
OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


M" 








In a few days, 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S LETTERS in the ‘Times’ 
on LOUIS NAPOLEON and French Affairs, reprinted by 


permission, With Corrections and Additions. Small post 8vo. 


Price 1s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


nares re 





This day is published, 8vo, stitehed, 90 pp. price 2s., 


REPLY to the STRICTURES of LORD 


MAHON and Others, on the Mode of Editing the Writings 
of Washington. By JARED SPARKS. 


Also, 
A REVIEW of LORD MAHON’S HISTORY 


of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. From the ‘ North American 
Review’ for July, 1852. 
Triibner and Co., American and Continental Literary Agency, 
12, Paternoster Row. 


\ USEUM OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
4 Vol. If., Part III. RICHARDS, Printer, 37, Great Queen 
Street. Price 6s. 6d. 
1. Notes upon Obclisks. 
2. On the Theatre and Odeum of Acra. 
F.R.S8. 
3. ‘‘ La Descrizione dell’ Tsola di Candia,” MS. of 16th century. 
On the Antiquities of Crete. No.l. By Edward Falkener. 
Illustrated with a Map of Crete, and Eighteen Woodcuts. 





Ty Samuel Rirch, F.S8.A. 
By John Hogg, M.A., 








HOWELL’S SELECT BOOK-CASE. 
Now ready, price ls. 6d., 


{LOSS : or, the Progress of an Adventurer in 

Australia. By THOMAS HALL, Fsq., Author of “ Raby 

Rattler,” “Rowland Bradshaw,” &c., &c. Illustrated on Steel, 
by 8. P. Fletcher. 

“ The chase of Floss, by the Bush-rangers, whom he Is about to 
betray, with Dingoes, (native Australian dogs,) and native track- 
ers, is done with an almost fascinating effect; and parts of Floss’ 
crucifixion may challenge the same praise "—Srecraron. 

* Floss, one of the most cold-blooded, determined, scheming vil 
lains that we have ever had the foriune to meet; yet, a character 
drawn with a firm and powerful hand.""—Tarr, 

London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon-Strect. 
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N R. BANDINEL’S NOVEL, entitled MILTON 
a DAVENANT: a Tale of the Times we Live in, is now 
ready,and may be had at all the Librarice. In Three Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Price Thirty-one Shillings and Sixpence 

“ Clever, purgent, and unmercifal. Will be much read, and read 
with interest. Mr. Bandinel never wenrics his readcrs.''~Moan- 
ino Post. 

“Full of piquancy and fascination. One of the most at- 
tractive novels ever issued from the press."’—Jons Bui, 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Just published, 


QCIENTIFIC TESTIMONIALS, and Private 
hI Records of PULVERMACHER’S PATENT PORTABLE 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC CHAIN, for personal use, containing up- 
wards of 600 communications of Cures in a great variety of dis- 
eases, received within the last eight months from Physicians, 
Hospitals, Noblemen, Clergymen, Magistrates, Naval and Military 
Authoritics, &c. Price 6d., or 6d. if sent by post. To be had from 
Mr. Mering’s Head Depdts, 103, Leadenhall-strect, and 71, Quadrant 
Repeee vets, Londo, and from all his Agents in Town and 
untry. 
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LIVES AND LETTERS OF THE 


EARLS of ESSEX, in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., 
and Charles I. By the Hon. Capt. DEVEREUX, R.N. 
Portraits and Woodcuts, 2 vols, 8vo. 


II. 


NINEVEH AND BABYLON; Being 


the results of Fresh Discoveries made during a Second 
Expedition to Assyria. By AUSTEN H. LAYARD, 
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REVIEWS. 





al Literature in its Relation to the 
Nineteenth Century and Scottish Universit 
Education. An Inaugural Lecture, delt- 
vered in the University of Edinburgh, 
Nov. 2, 1852. By John Stuart Blackie, 
Professor of Greek. Edinburgh: Suther- 
land and Knox. 
Ix this brilliant inaugural address, Professor 
Blackie has expounded the principles b 
ghich his future instructions are to be based, 
with a grasp of view and fervour of style 
hich are, to say the least, very uncommon 
in the halls of the Scottish Universities. By 
those who know,—and how many have known 
to their cost!—the low ebb to which the 
knowledge of Greek literature had fallen in 
Scotland, and especially in Edinburgh, in 
consequence of the narrow scholarship and 
other defects of its professors, the appoint- 


Cromwell, in his rough way, ‘ spoke Latin with 
the Swedish Ambassador.’ Russianized Poland, 
and Germanized Hungary, carry about with them 
no more in their public utterance the memory of 
the old masters of the world ; and the once uni- 
versal language of Rome has been driven down 
from parliamentary high places and diplomatic 
green tables to the humble school-room and the 
empty academic hall. New literary powers, too, 
have now arisen to give laws to the intellectual 
world ; and the high appetites of admiration, hope, 
and love, by which, according to the wise poet of 
the lakes, our nobler nature lives, draw their nou- 
rishment now naturally enough from other sources 
than those to which Petrarch turned, when he 
longed for a Greek Homer, as some poor inquiring 
Romanist haply may do for a Bible. Milton, who 
learned from Homer, has become a Homer to us: 
and not to us only, but to the right-minded of the 
whole Christian world, he stands where Virgil 














ment of Professor Blackie was hailed with 
more than hope. His learning, using the 
word in the limited sense, might not be equal 
to that of many who disputed the field with 
him, but in his wide command of the whole 
circle of European literature,—in the living 
knowledge of men and life and manners, 
which enable him to illustrate what has been 
by what is,—in enthusiasm as a teacher, for- 


stood with reference to Dante, and much more 
fitly. Many persons there are in these days who 
assert that the famous chorus of Aristophanes, 
descriptive of the clouds, (‘dévaot vegirat,’ &c.) 
is a poor specimen of the poetic art compared with 
Shelley’s ode on the same subject; that John 
Keats, in his Hyperion, sees deeper—certainly 
with a more tender clearness and a serener purity 
—into the soul of Greek mythology, than Beeotian 
Hesiod did in his Theogony; and that Roman 
Horace is but a dull singer in the presence of the 
sparkling Moore, and the combination of nice 
artistic touch with the most subtle and delicate 
sentiment in Tennyson. With these changes in 
the literary firmament, it cannot but be that the 
position of Hellenic literature in reference to the 
culture of the age should have materially changed. 











tified by a most successful experience in an- 


other university, and in the faculty of kindling | 


enthusiasm and vital interest in his pupils, 
the qualities were presented which of all 
others were most necessary to place the study 
of Greek literature upon a proper footing in 
the metropolitan university of Scotland. It 
is gratifying to find from this lecture that 
instruction in an elementary knowledge of 
Greek, which till now has formed part of the 
Edinburgh professor’s duties, is no longer to 
be permitted or required. This will compel 
a better system of tuition through all the 
High Schools in the country, and will raise 
the standard of acquirement above the old 
grovelling level, which has so long been a 
disgrace to Scotland. The omen is auspi- 
cious, and with such a guide as Professor 
Blackie, the Greek scholarship of Edinburgh 
will, we doubt not, in a few years be able to 
hold its own with that of any other univer. 
sity in the kingdom. The merits of the 
present address, and the circumstances under 
which it is delivered, give to it more than 
the usual ephemeral interest of such things. 
We do not, therefore, hesitate to place before 
our readers a few of the passages which best 
admit of being detached. One of the most 
hopeful features in Professor Blackie is this, 





at his passionate admiration of the litera- 
ture which it is his office to expound, does | 
not lead him to exaggerate its importance | 
relatively to other branches of study which 
€ advanced culture of Europe demands. 
¢ thus states his view of the chief grounds 
o which the Greck language may claim a 
peculiar degree of attention from the acade- | 
mical student of the present age :— | 
“In the days of John Milton, and even of John 
aa a knowledge of the Latin language was 
lutely necessary for a well-educated gentleman. | 
will hot say that now of Latin, much less of 
reek. The world has moved considerably, and 
nm alluvial formations have been deposited in 
us quarters of the intellectual world since the | 
y * eae Queen Elizabeth learned Greek from | 
land instruction of Roger Ascham, and Oliver 


The glory of Homer and “£schylus may still con- 
tinue to be a great glory ; but it is not the glory 
of a star ‘when only one is shining in the sky.’ 
Other luminaries now culminate ; and if a young 
man at his hours of leisure from business chooses 
tu drink in wsthetic nutriment from a modern 
German Schiller rather than from an ancient 
Greek Euripides, let him by all means have his 
humour. None but a pedant will attempt dicta- 
tion in such matters. Meanwhile, however, it 
remains free for me, and for every admirer of 
ancient literature, to say, that he who knows the 
modern world only, and the intellectual life of the 
last centuries, may know much that is good and 
something that is best in the history of human 
culture, but he is ignorant of at least one great 
half, or it may be three great fourths, of the intel- 
lectual and moral results of the long gestation and 
severe birth-throes of ages. Three great experi- 


‘ments, so to speak, were made with human nature 


in ancient times—a religious experiment with the 
Jews, a political experiment with the Romans, an 
wsthetical experiment with the Greeks. To know 
the progress and results of these experiments is 
to know a great part of the capabilities of human 
nature ; to be ignorant of them, is to blot with 
a rude sponge whole chapters from the miracu- 
lous book of human life, and to live in manhood 
harshly divorced from the warm memories of a 
happy childhood and an enthusiastic youth. Let 
us love the moderns, therefore, who are our fami- 
liar companions, wisely, but not too well. <A 
richly-dowered soul never arrives at the know- 


‘ledge of its whole treasures by associating only 


with its like. Our greatest moderns are too 
like ourselves to draw out the full depth of hu- 
manity that sleeps ina thoughtful breast. Observe, 
Ido not speak of breasts where there is no thought. 
A man with a narrow chest will have enough to 
do to take up the necessary modern things that lie 


' around him: to such a man Greek—except per- 


haps a little thin sprinkling of it to supplement his 
English spelling-book—is of no use. But toa man 
with large sympathies, and who delights himself in 
a comprehensive and loving survey of humanity, 
Greek appears quite indispensable. Asa supple- 
ment to a mere modern culture, there is nothing 
that for a moment can come into competition 
with it. Sanserit looks down upon us from 
a more hoary distance, and with a more serene 




















aspect of mystic contemplation ; the keen lawyer 


and the calculating politician will find more nou- 
rishment of the cold kind which they require, in the 
iron records of Roman history and the stern pages 
of Latin law ; while no man, to whom his moral 
and religious culture are the one thing needful, will 
undervalue the solemn significance of Hebrew ; but 
for variety and richness, beauty and subtlety, for 
the combined luxuriance of profound philosophy, 
delicate taste, accurate science, sound common 
sense, and a living historical connexion with our 
present culture, at once widely spread and deeply 
rooted, no literature in the records of the human 
race can be compared with the Greek. In every 
various exhibition of that grand art of words in 
which, as Shelley beautifully says, ‘the soul tri- 
umphs with itself,’ the Greeks take place among 
the first. Homer, Pindar, Aischylus, Aristophanes, 
are names that rank with the highest in their re- 
spective classes, and belong as much to Europe as 
to Greece. Aristotle is still ‘il gran maestro di 
color che sanno,’ and commented on by the dis- 
ciples of natural as well as abstract science ; every 
medical book bristles with a terminology derived 
from Hippocrates and Galen; and sober British 
expounders of the abstract relations of forms in 
space, rejoice to think that in this country the 
works of Euclid are still the Bible of mathemati- 
cians. And not only so; but even sciences of 
altogether recent growth, as chemistry and geology, 
and the more recondite parts of natural history, 
have by a sort of uncontrollable instinct been driven 
to seize on the rich and flexible dialect of the ancient 
Greeks, as the natural medium of expressing the 
new ideas most characteristic of modern science ; 
so that, were there no better reason, a scientific 
man in these times would be forced to learn a 
scantling of Greek, only that he may not look 
stupid when naming his own tools, and labelling 
the articles of his own cabinet. The student of medi- 
cine, indeed, and of natural science in all its 
branches, who refuses to pick up a little Greek 
when it is thrown in his way, can be likened only 
to a foolish pedestrian in a mountainous country, 
who, in setting out on his tour, will not spare time 
or money to buy a pocket compass. When the 
white mist comes down on the black moor, he will 
wish for some safer guide home than his own 
eyes.” 

The bearings of the study of Greek upon 
all the learned professions are separately 
treated, in every case wisely as well as elo- 
quently; but we select, as of leading interest, 
both for their excellence and their boldness, 
considering where they were spoken, the 
remarks which Professor Blackie addresses 
“first of all, as of supreme importance, to 
young theologians.” 

‘‘To them as to a cognate band of special and 
constant adherents, every Greek Professor is in 
the first place entitled to look: for, though the 
cast of thought, and, to a certain extent also, the 
style of expression in the New Testament is He- 
brew, not Greek, it is equally true that the Gospel 
was originally addressed, through the medium of 
the Greek language, to men who were Greeks 
either by nature or by a long course of naturaliza- 
tion, and in times and places where Greek feeling 
and Greek ideas had long asserted a fashionable 
predominance. It was at Antioch, a famous Greek 
city, not at Jerusalem, that the followers of Jesus 
of Nazareth were first called Christians. No 
doubt, as I commenced with stating, the Scottish 
Presbyterian Church has for ages maintained a high 
character among the churches of Christendom, with 
very little assistance from Greek—a character 
for earnest assiduity in the cure of souls, and 
an energetic power in the weekly demonstra- 
tions of pulpit eloquence, which more erudite 
churches may with good reason envy. For, though 
knowledge be a power, and a great power in the 
religious world, it is not the only power, nor the 
greatest power; and the Seraphim that love, ac- 
cording to the sound old angelography, encircle 
the throne of the Supreme in a nearer ring than 
the Cherubim that know. Nevertheless, in this 
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complex whole, of which we are a part, God has 
not willed that any one power, even the strongest, 
should be able to stand alone, without the co- 
operation of other powers, even the weakest; and 
thus knowledge also is necessary for the healthy 
existence of a Christian Church, of which the 
deeper soul is love; and in the present age of 
subtle speculation and curious critical inquiry, the 
Christian theologian cannot expect to acquit him- 
self creditably without a good stock of that par- 
ticular kind of knowledge which is commonly called 
LEARNING. Now, learning isnot the highest thing 
in the intellectual world, perhaps it is one of the 
lowest ; but if it stands to other sorts of knowledge 
only as the stones of the quarryman before they 
are organized by the idea of the architect, and 
compacted by the hand of the mason, it will be 
not the less necessary to the completeness, nay, to 
the very existence of an intellectual edifice, based 
not upon the airy imaginations of an individual, 
but upon the stable facts of historical tradition. 
Such an intellectual edifice is Christian theology. 
To the construction of that edifice, next to pro- 
found personal piety and sound common sense, (an 
element in this matter too often lost sight of,) is 
necessary, above all things, a genuine sympathy 
with the spirit of ancient literature, and a practical 
acquaintance with those canons of interpretation 
which are deduced from an accurate philology, a 
judicious criticism, and a large human philosophy. 
I need offend no one when I speak the plain truth, 
that such a theology, though imperatively de- 
manded by the present age, has not hitherto been 
very common in Scotland; and this, among other 
reasons, I believe, in a great measure, from the 
want of Greek. This want necessitates, in the 
first place, a very imperfect acquaintance with the 
original Scriptures, fosters a very superficial habit 
of dealing with difficult and disputed texts, and 
throws a sort of local and modern hue over our 
whole theology, which a large-minded and well- 


Greek Testament, the result of such study is, 
after all, not the perfect intellectual scheme of the 
Gospel, but only an intellectual conception of that 
scheme from our point of view ; a conception which 
must be supplemented by adding to it, and where 
possible harmonizing with it, the conceptions of 
other men similarly obtained from their point of 
view. Asan artist with a real eye for the beauti- 
ful in nature, and not a mere mechanical draughts- 
man, does not content himself, when making a 
sketch, with any actual point of view which the 
ground supplies, but, after measuring the objects 
to be pictured under every attainable aspect, chooses 
at length an ideal station, which includes every- 
thing that belongs to the perfect congruous beauty 
of the scene, and excludes everything incongruous; 
so a student of theology, smitten with the beauty of 
the Gospel scheme, as it appears to him at this time 
and this place, will, if not spoiled by some local con- 
ceit or selfish vanity, naturally be anxious to survey 
the same glorious object through the eyes of other 
true thinkers at other places and in times far re- 
mote; and by an impartial and loving comparison 
of their aspect of Christian truth with his own, 
form for himself a larger conception, embracing all 





read Christian will at once detect as something | 


foreign. What should we think of a geologist, 
who, instead of going himself into the quarries and 
mines, and railroad sections, of which he talks, 
should content himself with a fleeting glance at 
some woodcuts in ‘Lyell’s Elements,’ or a hasty 
peep through some glass-case at small labelled 


fragments in a museum! And what sort of a 
botanist shall we account him who, when the 


{ 


the truth that is common to both, and eliminating, 
so far as human weakness allows, all the error. 
Now, I need hardly say that a comprehensive and 
truly catholic theology of this kind is not to be 
obtained by equipping the brain with all sorts of 
church-historical results from Mosheim or Neander, 
or any other history of ecclesiastical changes, which 
a man may ‘getup,’ (as the phrase is,) for the 
purposes of a presbyterial examination ; but only 





— 


by such an intimate and familiar acquaintance with | 
the writings of the early Greek fathers, as enables 


us to live over again, to a certain extent, their 


spiritual life, and to see the Gospel from their point | 


of view, for a season, not from ours. 


The advan- | 


tages of such a course of study to Christian theo- | 


logy—combined, as in our country it must be, with 
the national aptitude for philosophical speculation 
—would be immense. Local conceits and ephe- 
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materials, unfortunately—or, as some stern d 
« SLerT Gemo. 


cratic souls might think, fortunately Seated 

° ° ~—s Abit 4) 
in this our rugged Caledonia—| can bona us 
hope for the rise of Scottish scho] ig 


: larship. By 
rely on the improved tone of the oubiie a 
° ° wee = © MUU nim 
in reference to all educational matters, on your 


own uncorrupted northern pith, and on the peer 

ridum ingenium Scotorum. A few English a 
and bishoprics were no doubt extremely ple aly 
but we shall prove our Scottish manhood bette’ 
by producing scholars without them. ies 
rance and ingenuity and valour are. 
philosophizes, the satellites not of riches but of 
poverty. It is right that virtue and learning 
should be rewarded by such rewards as theworld has 
to give; but the man who works for rv 
will never be a saint or a scholar. Be of good 
cheer, therefore, and work for the work’s sake, and 
not for those gaudy trappings that every fool is 
prankt with as well as the wisest. A half-starved 
hound will win the race before an overfed spaniel 
So may we, Greek starvelings here on the Firth of 
Forth, yet get the start of those sleek Hellenis 
the banks of Cam and Isis, if we only rox our 
mettle properly and do our best. And, if we 
cannot do altogether without help in our philolo 
gical struggle, we are as near the German ocean 
as they are, and know where to fill our buckets. 
Let us begin by learning all we can from our 
Teutonic brethren, as the recognised high-priests 
of philology at the present hour ; but let us go on, 
ever firmly rooted in that self-reliance out of wl 
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all manly action grows, and depending by a direct 
living chain on that great and beneticent Spirit, 
‘from whom cometh down every good and every 
perfect gift.’” in ; 

There is in the man who thinks and speaks 
thus that kindling spirit which students love 
to listen to, and which must govern and sti- 
mulate them to good. For ourselves, we 


-ecould wish we were studying * the huma- 


meral crotchets would no longer presume to walk | 


abroad, affecting the air and assuming the signifi- 


: cance of catholic truths ; our furious zeal for small 


{ 


green ficlds and the flushing crags lie open to | 


his view and obedient to his grasp, sits down to 


scan the wonders of the vegetable creation, over | 


the paled and blackened specimens of a /ortus 
siccus? And yet little less foolish is the conduct 
of a Christian theologian, who, in search of an 
intellectual scheme of gospel truth that shall satisfy 
the demands of an enlightened Protestantism in 
the present age, goes anywhere else than to the 
Greek Testament. Let that book be read through 
by a well-trained Greek scholar, regularly and 
continuously, onee, and twice, and thrice, or as 
often as may be necessary to enable him to trans- 
late back into the original any passage of our 
English version on presentation ; let this be done 
in a habitual attitude of dependence on divine 
assistance, and with a constant habit of reflection 
and with much 


and application, as common 
sense as a man has; after that, let commen- 
tators—-a wordy race!—and = systematic ex- 


pounders be consulted, if need be: before that, 
they are an irksome encumbrance, confounding in 
many cases where they are expected to enlighten, 
and laming those legs which ought to be learning 
to walk. <A man, in fact, must learn to see with 
his own eyes before he knows how to make use of 
the results of the vision of others. And this leads 
me to say, in the second place, with reference to 
the order of theological study, that, aftera thorough 
and critical reading of the New T: (based 
of course on an intimate acquaintance with the 
Septuagint,) the young Christian divine must buckle 
himself to a somewhat more mus and less fruit- 
ful work, the study of the early growth and 
progress of Christianity in the Writings of the 
Greek and Latin fathers. For much as may be 
done by the private independent study of the 


stament, 


ardu 


Aat 





points of merely sectarian distinction would be 
sobered down into something of a decent propriety ; 
we should not then mistake the little green knoll on 
which our parish church stands for the whole 
mountain of God; and, beginning no longer by 
loving our own sect better than Christianity, we 
should not be in danger of ending, as in the reverse 
case, Coleridge says, we must end, by loving our- 
selves better than both.” : 
Long as our extracts have been, we must 
find room for the picturesque and manly 
close of this very interesting address : 


. 


**T come before you as a practical man, with my 
whole heart and soul in the work which has been 
given me to do; 
confidence of an honest labourer, that if you shall 


painful pedantry of the 





and this I say to you, with the | 


prove yourselves but half as fond of learning Greek | 


as I am of teaching it, we are likely, by the bless- 
ing of God, to make a good job. [ 1 
Hellenic labours among you with a hopeful heart, 
and with an elastic step: but putting my trust on 
no golden crutches that I can offer to help your 
lameness—holding in prospect no snug Fellow’s- 


' room, where a Newton studied or a Milton mused 





—no dignified Mastership of a hoary time-crusted 
Hall, with much money and little work—no neat 
Vicarage near some old ivy-grown abbey, with 
ancient yew-trees in the prior’s garden, and broad 
tiers of stored wine in the deep vault, whence the 
good monks of the middle ages drew the fuel of 
their jovial hospitality. It is not in Scotland that 
by teaching the youthful finger to handle nimbly 
a Greek pen, you can hope it may one day grasp a 
crosier; nor within the walls of ‘Auld Reekie’ 
can the solitary student solace his midnight toil 
with the fancy, that every crabbed old tome 
through which he works his painful way may one 
day—perhaps very soon—be worth to him a thou- 
sand a-year, and a palace beside the Queen’s, and 


a place with the noblest in the land, On such | 


‘ 


I commence my | 


nities” in our ancient Alma Mater once more, 
for we feel assured that what, under the 
‘ old reqiine, was 
‘harsh and crabbed,” would become light 
and pleasant and fruitful Jabour under the 
inspiration of a guide so intelligent and sym- 
pathetic. 





Ode on the Death of the Duke of We llingt 
By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 


Moxon. 
To give voice to the emotions of the nati 
heart, and the matured convictions o! 1 
judgment, in strains worthy of the great 
theme, was a task before which even the 
nius of Tennyson might have quailed. He 
had not, like other bards who have sung the 
dirges of warriors, the inspiration of recent 
struegle, the rapture of recent triumph to 
fire his imagination. The thunder of the 
cannonade was not echoing in his cars—the 
blood-stained banner did not enshroud his 
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ity. 
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‘hero—the sense of danger averted, of glory 


won, Was not present to strike an answering 

. ’ ; rAare f 
chord in every hearer’s breast. Years 0! 
tranguillity had dulled the feelings wines 


the Ivrie that hymns 


give fire and potency to 3 
and the poet had to 


the soldier’s greatness ; 


look to other sources for his interest tas 
have at any previous period of the work’ 
history been relied on in singing the airge ¢! 
‘heroes dead.” This must be remembered 
by those who have formed their ideas 0! 


poems of this class upon the works of i. 
of former days. Not one victory, but : ‘ag 
time of victories, and, greatest of ali, tie hs 
“ self-sacrifice” of a long life, had tob dng t 
The trumpet-clang of such a dirge as he —the 
Miiller’s great poem on Mark Bozzaris,—the 
finest that modern poetry has product she 
would have been out of place, and unwor' 
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<< aoe : 
of the accumulated weight of homage, the 
statelY reverence, which accompanied the 


Great Duke to the tomb. A voice of lamen- 
simple, majestic, well-attempered, like 
himself, could alone express what all 


tation, 
the man 


would recognise as the fitting death-song of | 


such aman; and this voice has made itself 
heard in the present poem. By every hearth- 
fre in broad England should this noble ode 
he read ;—and read it will be, wherever Eng- 
jish isa familiar tongue, and tear-dimmed eyes 
| ; ~ , 
and swelling hearts will attest that England’s 
ereatest son has found a worthy bard. No 
extracts can convey an adequate idea of an 
ode so perfect in all its parts, and the music 
of which should be heard to develope itself in 
all its variety of mood and measured cadence. 
Some extracts, however, will be suflicient to 
illustrate its general character. The opening 
strain is characteristically simple, and leads 
naturally to the deeper interest of the pane- 
gvric which follows :— 
= Let us bury the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation, 
Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 

When laurel-garlanded leaders fall, 

And warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 

And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 


. 


‘Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore ? 
Let the sound of those he wrought for, 
And the feet of those he fought for, 
Echo round his bones for evermore. 


~ 


‘Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 
As fits an universal woe, 
Let the long long procession go, 
And let the sorrowing crowd ahout it grow, 
And let the mournful martial musie blow; 
The last great Englishman is low.” 
The character of the hero is then sketched 
in a few firm comprehensive lines, ending 
with this noble close :— 
* O good gray head which all men knew, 
O voice from which their omens all men drew, 
O iron nerve to true oceasion true, 
O fall’n at length that tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew! 
Such was he whom we deplore. 
The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er: 
The great World-victor’s victor will be seen no more.” 
Those who have read the exquisite por- 
traiture of the Duke’s character by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer the other night, will 


remember that the point contained in the | 


first of these lines, 

*O good gray head which all men knew,” 
did not escape his poetical eye.* 
then proceeds :— 

* Allis over and done: 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. 

Let the bell be toll’d. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

And render bim to the mould. 

Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river, 

There he shall rest for ever 

Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll'd; 

And a reverent people behold 

The towering car, the sable steeds: 
Bright let it be with his blazon’d deeds, 
Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be toll’d; 

And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll'd 


* Since this was written, the ‘Globe’ has charged Mr. 
Disraeli with plagiarising from a review article by M. 


The poem | 





| 


Thiers, his striking summary. of qualities requisite for a | 


great general. 


There can be no doubt as to the identity of 


the passages, but the omission of the few words by the re- | 
porter of Mr. Disraeli’s speech, which answer to the in- | 


verted commas of a quotation, is probably the explanation 
of the apparent plagiarism, 
ideas is not ao empty, that he should be driven to petty 
larceny, nor his sagacity so blind, that he should hope to 
escape detection if he did. We shall probably be told that 


Mr. Disraeli’'s exchequer of 


he stole from Tennyson not only the point to which we | 
have just referred, but also the following:—‘‘ It can 
be said of him what can be said of no other captain—that 


he captured 3000 cannon from the enemy and never lost a 


single gun,” which presents an obvious coincidence with 
the lines— 
** He that gained a hundred fights, 


And never Jost an English gun,” 





Thro’ the dome of the golden cross, 

And the volleying cannon thunder his loss; 
He kuew their voices of old. 
For many a time in many a clime 

His captain's-ear has heard them boom, 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom : 

W hen he with those deep voices wrought, 

Guarding realms and kings from shame: 

W ith those deep voices our dead captain taught 
Che tyrant, and asserts his claim _ , 
In that dread sound to the great name, 

Which he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attemper'd frame. 

0 civic Muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, 
lo such a name 
reserve a broad approach of fame, 

And ever-ringing avenues of song.” 


The beauty of this passage is surpassed by 


that which follows, where Nelson is supposed 
to ask— 


** Who is he that cometh, like an honour'd guest, 


With banner and with music, with soldier and with priest, 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest ! 
Mighty seaman, this is he ; 

Was great by land as thou by sea 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 

The greatest sailor since our world began. 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea; 

His martial wisdom kept us free ; 

O warnor-seaman, this is he, 

This is England's greatest son, 

W orthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee ; 

He that gained a hundred fights, 

And never lost an English gun ; 

He that in his earlier day 

Against the mvriads of Assave 

Ciush'd with his tiery few and won: 

And underneath another sun 

Made the soldier, led him on, 

And ever great and greater grew, 

Beating from the wasted vines 

All their marshals’ bandit swarms 

Back to France with countless blows; 

Tull their host of eagles flew 

Past the Pyrenean pines, 

Follow'd up in valley and glen 

With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had such a close. 

He withdrew to brief repose 

Again their ravening eagle rose 
In anger, wheel’d ou Europe-shadowing wings, 
And barking for the thrones of kings, 

Till one that sought but Dutvw's iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down ; 
A day of onsets of despair ! 

Dash’d on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foam’d themselves away ; 
Last, the Prussian trumpet blew; 

Thro’ the long-tormented air 

Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overthrew, 
So great a soldier taught us there, 

What long-enduring hearts could do 

In that world’s earthquake, Waterloo ! 
Mighty seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine! 
And thro’ the centuries let a people's voice 
In full acclaim, 

A people's voice, 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people's voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander's claim, 
With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name.” 


We must ask our readers to turn to the 
poem itself for the succeeding strains, which 
speak of the duties of the nation in regard to 


' cally of this fine poem. 
i reflect is enough. 





For one, upon whose hand and heart and brain 
Unee the weight and fate of Europe hung. 
More than is of man’s degree 

Must be with us, watching here 

At this, our great solemuity, 

Whom we see not we revere, 

We revere, and we refrain 

From talk of battles loud and vain, 

And brawling memories all too free 

For such a wise humility 

As befits a solemn fane ; 

For solemn, too, this day are we. 

O friends, we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler w ork to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 

And Victor he must ever be, 

Tho’ worlds on worlds in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 
And other forms of lite than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul? 

The man is gone, who seem’'d so great, 
Gone, but nothing can bereave him 

Of the foree he made ns own 

Being here, and we beheve him 
Something far advanced in state, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him, 
But speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him. 

God accept him, Christ reeeive him,” 


It will be for an after time to speak eriti- 
For us, to read and 
poet has here, as 


The 


-ever, been the highest plilosopher, and truth 





its defences,—a well-timed appeal, with an | 


armed horde in Europe of 


upwards of | 

. . } 
1,200,000 men, which may at any time be | 
arrayed against our “ silver-coasted isle,” and | 


content ourselves with the strophe, in which 
the dirge of the great Christian warrior finds 


a fitting close :— 

‘¢ Peace, his triumph will be sung 
By some vet unmoulded tongue 
Far on in summers that we shall not see, 
Peace, it is a day of pain 
For one about whose patriarchal knee 
Late the little children clung. 
O peace, it is a day of pain 


found a melodious utterance, which will ring 
for years within the chambers of a nation’s 
heart, and blend the reverence for the hero 
with gratitude to the bard. 





Wellington and Waterloo. By Alphonse de 
Lamartine. Reprinted from the * History 
of the Restoration of the Monarchy in 
France.” Vizetelly and Co. 


As a further tribute to the memory of the 
great warrior and statesman whose remains 
have this 
magnificence to the tomb, it may not be in- 
appropriate to give our readers some account, 
froma French point of view, of the decisive 
battle which put an end to the troubles that 
had so long afflicted the peace of Europe. 
Never, at 
armies, so alike brave, and highly trained, 
meet so 
Never, perhaps, was so much heart’s blood 
shed in so limited an area, and in so short a 
space of time. 


week been committed with such 


least in modern times, did two 


determined to conquer or to die. 


“Towards day-break of the 
12th of June, 1815,” says the brilliant and 


flowery writer of the ‘History of the Resto- 


‘ation of the Monarchy in France,’ ‘‘ Napoleon 


quitted the palace of the ‘Tuileries, never 
again to re-enter it, sprang into his travelling 
carriage, recommending once more to 
confidants union, zeal, and energy, and pro- 
eeeded to Avesnes, the extreme frontier of 


his 


France and Belgium.” We shall not, how- 
ever, stop to quote from M. Lamartine’s 
somewhat exaggerated account of Napoleon's 
temporary triumphs over Bliicher at the battles 
of Ligny and St. Armand, but proceed at 
once to the note of preparation at Brussels, 
prior to the action of Quatre-Bras :— 

‘The Duke of Wellington had hitherto remained 
idle and unconcerned at Brussels, and his negli- 
vence was more inexcusable than that of Marshal 
Blucher, whose columns had not yet come up into 
line when the Emperor had crossed the Sambre, as 
we have seen at Ligny, where Bulow and his corps 
d'aymée had only arrived after the battle. IIL. 
informed of the musters and the movements of the 
I;mperor even to the Jast moment, and still more 
ignorant of his cre niua, which excelled in rapidity 
and surprise, the Duke of Wellington atill reckoned 


| upon weeks of preparation and inaction. He thought 


that the Emperor would imitate his own tactics, by 
falling back, as in 1814, from position to position, 


into the interior of France; that he would take his 
fortified places for the basis and for redoubts of 
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his army of operation; that he would dispute the 
passage of rivers, and that at length concentrated 
in the plains adjacent to Paris, where he would be 
rejoined by all his reinforcements from the east, 
the west, and the centre, he would there, and only 
there, come to one of those final engagements, like 
those of Wagram, of Dresden, or of Jena, which 
decide the fate of a throne under the eyes ofa 
capital. He therefore wrote conjectural despatches 
to the Emperor Alexander, in which he discussed, 
according to this hypothesis, the plan of the com- 
bined invasion of France by the allies. Meanwhile 
he allowed his troops, which were dispersed in Bel- 
gium, in order to spare a friendly country, to repose 
peacefully in their cantonments. He himself with 
his staff, his generals, and his select regiments, 
were enjoying, as a prelude to the war, the fétes 
and pleasures of Brussels, which he greatly relished, 
and of the enervating effects of which upon his 
officers he was not at all apprehensive. He was, 
in fact, a warrior altogether modern, from charac- 
ter, from principle, and from the voluptuous habits 
contracted in India, in Portugal, and in Spain. 
Like Frederick II., or Turenne, he did not tighten 
and restrict before the hour of action the discipline 
and spirit of his companions in arms. He allowed 
his generals, his young officers, and his soldiers to 
enjoy the pleasures, the amusements, and the vo- 
luptuousness which he permitted to himself. Strin- 
gent only as to punctuality and bravery in action, 
he allowed the rigours of his camp to relax, both 
before and after, without fear of his troops becom- 
ing effeminate. He was of opinion that the sol- 
dier, bound to expose his life at every hazard, 
might forestal death, which was always at hand, by 
enjoying, when the hour was his own, those fleet- 
ing pleasures of the heart or the senses snatched 
from the fatigues and dangers of the camp, The 
rigid English reproached him with allowing the 
morals of his young staff-officers to be corrupted by 
too much indulgence, and with treating men as the 
Hindoos treat elephants, which they intoxicate to 
make them more warlike. 

**On the night of the 14th, while Napoleon was 
crossing the Sambre, driving in the Prussian out- 
posts, advancing with 108,000 men upon Ligny and 
Quatre-Bras, and already pointing out to Ney the 
road to Brussels, a ball was given in that city, by 
the Duchess of Richmond, who had gathered in her 
saloons, resounding with music and animated by 
the dance, the princes, the diplomatists, the gene- 
rals, and the officers of the English army. The 
Duke of Wellington was chatting in the recess of 
a window, amidst the noise and gaiety of the scene, 
with the Duke of Brunswick, one of his generals, 
when an aide-de-camp approached, and ina low voice 
communicated to him the contents of despatches 
which had just arrived at head-quarters. The Duke 
of Brunswick, who belonged to a martial family, to 
which every campaign since 1772 seemed to pro- 
phesy the death of one of its members on the field 
of battle, arose with such a start at this unexpected 
news of the invasion of Belgium by Napoleon, that 
he quite forgot a young child that was slumbering 
on his knee, and which he allowed to roll upon the 
carpet. Wellington turned pale, but buried in his 
own soul the feelings excited by the surprise and 
his own imprudence. 

“In an instant the news circulated through the 
ball-room : the music ceased, the dancers dispersed, 
and ladies felt and trembled for those that were 
dear to them; the princes and diplomatists fell 
into groups to exchange hastily their first impres- 
sions ; the officers retired ; and Wellington disap 
peared to send instantly to all the divisions the 
necessary instructions and orders to march, _By 
his presence of mind, his promptitude, and decision, 
he redeemed the fault he had committed in for- 
getting Napoleon, in relaxing the management of | 
his army, and not occupying the positions which 
covered Brussels. One hour after the receipt of 
the despatch, officers were flying on all the roads 
of Belgium to call his troops together. The nearest 











weak brigade of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar still 
kept possession of it, or if not to reconquer it. 

«These orders being given and executed, Wel- 
lington himself left Brussels the last, and galloped 
forward, followed by his numerous staff of all 
nations, to the advanced posts, to reconnoitre the 
danger. Quatre-Bras was not taken, and he 
breathed freely. The Prince of Orange, as we 
have seen, had got there before him, and had 
placed 8,000 Dutch and Belgians in position, to 
support the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and his weak 
battalions. 

‘From the summit of the plateau, which slopes 
from the skirts of the forest towards Quatre-Bras, 
Wellington, who had dismounted, distinguished 
with his telescope the French masses, which seemed 
to hesitate and to increase in number at the foot of 
the position. ‘I have fought against the French 
armies in Spain, for a long time,’ he said to his 
officers, ‘and I know the aspect of their columns: 
this is not a wing pushed forward to reconnoitre a 
position, or to make a division; ’tis an army com- 
manded by a marshal in person. His numerous 
staff announces the presence of an important chief, 
or perhaps of the Emperor himself. If he attacks 
we are lost; our force is insufficient against such 
masses. But no matter, we must stand o@ fall 
here to the last man! This is the knot of the war 
and the key of the position!’ He confirmed his 
resolution with a motion of the band, which indi- 
cated upon the soil the place of the tomb, or the 
pedestal of victory. The Prince of Orange, his 
generals, and his officers, were all imbued with his 
own courage. ‘The power of his soul fixed them, 
living or dead, upon the borders of the forest that 
rose above the plain. We shall soon see how many 
amongst them fell there rather than belie the reso- 
lution of their general. 


sance, Wellington despatched general upon general, 
and courier upon courier, to accelerate the march 
of the troops he had summoned during the night. 


another, but march by regiments, by divisions, 
by troops even; battalion by battalion, company 
by company ; the first ready, the nearest, and the 
bravest. They must not walk, but run as to a 


”? 


fire ! 
officers, and the result of his orders, sat down pen- 


from the forest to the chaussée of Namur, counting | 
the minutes, and trembling lest the French masses 
spread out before his eyes should make that move- | 
ment in advance, which would be their victory and 

his defeat, Ney continued motionless. Two long 

hours thus slipped away. The English general 

Picton’s division, announced to Wellington by the 

arrival at full gallop of an advanced picket of , 
officers, emerged at length from the forest at three | 
o'clock. The Duke of Brunswick, at the head of 
his auxiliary corps, followed him, and after him 
came the Duke of Nassau. At four o'clock 50,000 
chosen men, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, had 
already covered the position of Quatre-Bras, which 
the evening before was only defended by a single 
battalion, and that morning by 8,000 men only, 
whom Ney could have made himself master of. 
Had he done so, he would two days later have 
saved France an army and an empire.” 


For the history of the battle in detail we 
must refer the reader to this timely little 
shilling reprint, while we make room ior the 
closing scene :— | 
“During this short dialogue at head-quarters, Ney, 
who had advanced too far, was effectually driven 
back under the shock of Wellington's entire cavalry, 
who dashed down the marshal and his columns 
to the bottom of the slope, and even beyond the 
second line. Napoleon, on seeing this, and fearing 
that Ney’s precipitate retreat would break his 
centre, ordered Kellermann, Milhaut, and Guyot 





immediately got under arms; and cavalry, artillery, 
field-trains, and convoys were careering at full | 
speed through the streets of Brussels, to gain the 
forest of Nivelles, and reach Quatre-Bras, if the 


to unite all their divisions of cuirassiers to the | 
lancers, the dragoons, the chasseurs, and mounted | 
grenadiers of the guard, and to support Ney in his | 
defeat. This immense mass of horse, the most | 


‘* Mounting his horse again after this reconnais- | 


‘They must not,’ he repeated to all, ‘wait for one | 


eo ; = ae 
‘Wellington, while waiting the return of his | 


sively on the borders of the slope which descends | England ? 


| upon so narrow a spot of ground. 


See 
Uurope, the fj 
neh battle S, t 
charged at a gallop 


warlike and redoubtable of all 
thunderbolt of all the great Fre 
number of 10,000 horses, 
English cavalry, which were deployed to pees: 
them. But Wellington did not wait be receive 
on the approach of the French squadrons. da . 
on amidst cries of ‘ Vive l’Empereur th. Freie 
regiments were thrown back in two masses 4, +1, 
right and left, unmasking sixty pieces of cannon ix 
battery, which poured a terrible showe r of oral 
shot upon the devoted guards. The whole of = 
front ranks instantly strewed the ground wit} - 
dead or mutilated bodies of men and horses « jy 
the remainder rushed forward. silenced 7 
time the English artillery, and charged the « yuares 
of Wellington,—living citadels posted by him. 
intervals to support and cover each other. 
withstood the rolling fire of these squares, pene. 
trated to the last reserves of the English army : 
charged them, but could make no impre lon: 
retired and re-formed after the charge. to hha 
their onset upon other squares ; forcing them 
occasionally with the bleeding chests of their 
horses, but more frequently rolling upon the ground 
under their bayonets. After every charge, the 
English squares spread themselves out like a fan. to 
extend the surface of their fire, and re-formed 
squares again to meet with greater solidity another 
shock. One brigade alone resisted in this manner 
no less than eleven charges, contracting its square 
at every successive charge. Some regiments wer 
reduced to two-thirds of their original number, but 
remained immovable notwithstanding, resolved to 
die to the last man rather than yield their position 
|} and give up the victory. One Scotch division of 
| 4,000 men was reduced to 400, and asked for a re- 
inforcement.* ‘They may die,’ replied Wellington, 
‘but they must keep their ground. Nothing but 
night or Blucher can now give us reinforcements!’ 
The division obeyed, and stood its ground. 
‘‘The Duke of Wellington, the Prince of Orange, 
| Lord Hill, Pozzo di Borgo, and Alava, a Spanish 
' volunteer general, flew by turns from one regiment 
| to another to animate them, entered the squares, 
| received the charges, and quitted them again after 
| their fire had been delivered, to fly to another, thus 
| setting an example and imparting resolution to all. 
stand to the last man, my lads: 
repeated Wellington from square to square; ‘we 
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} 
& second 
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the 








| ‘Stand fast! 


; must not be beaten: what would they say of us in 


This was Nelson’s word of encourage- 
ment at Trafalgar, the eye of England was upon 


| every one of her soldiers. 


“« He was in despair, however, at seeing his gallant 
companions-in-arms falling around him on every 
side. ‘Great heavens!’ he exclaimed, on behold- 
ing the sun slow to disappear, and Blucher tardy to 
arrive, ‘must I then see these brave fellows cut 
in pieces!’ Never were the French so desperately 
bent on victory, and never were the English so un- 
shaken by defeat: they felt that they were now 
contending for the last time for the prey of the 
world. Modern ages have never witnessed 50 
terrible a struggle of two nations, hand to han L, 
vi All was blood, 
men and horses, cannons, gun 
Ney, forgetting that 


.° 
ha 


dead bodies of 
carriages, and broken arms ! 
he was a general, and leaving each regiment to 
own instinct, fought single-handed, waving 
general's hat with his left hand, his broke n we 
in his right, and his horse killed under him at his 
feet. ; ; 
‘‘General Lesourd having received six | 
wounds, dismounted while his dragoons were = 
lying for a fresh charge, had his arm amputated, 
and the blood stanched, then mounted his horse 
again, and charged with his squadrons. On ate 
sides they appeared to breathe only to ouge wate 
other; to strike and be stricken was to tive 


: 
ahr 
a 


themsel\ es, 


Generals, soldiers, even the horses selves, 
seemed to have taken leave of existence, an Se 
old, to fall with 


seek, as in gladiatorial games of 
the greatest glory, and upon the body « 

‘‘The Prince of Orange, worthy on t ha 5 
Wellington, and of the throne he was contend} 


f the foe 
hat day « 
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ai Speen ant instea4 
* «‘ This is evidently an error. 400 must be meant 


of 4000, and 40 instead of 400,—Zransiator, 
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ee ; Wii cere sie ' 
for, was surrounded, amidst a small body of fol- | 
or, . - : ‘ 
by a whole squadron of French cuirassiers, | 


owers F ° . posh 
= were on the point of cutting him down. The 
“th Belgian battalion seeing his danger, charged 
: the bayonet, broke them, 


the cuirassiers with 
trated, and delivered their hereditary prince ; | 
who, taking his decoration from his breast, threw 
it into the midst of the battalion, exclaiming, ‘ For 
ll, my brave fellows! You have all won glory, 
and saved ny throne!’ <A cry of ‘ Long live the | 
Prince of Orange ! Long live the king of our 
children !’ arose from the liberating battalion. 

“But the 10,000 French horse were still riding 
over and ravaging this field of battle, drenched | 
with water and blood, and kneaded like one vast | 
mass of red clay under the feet of 20,000 horses of 
hoth armies. Wellington having quitted the mélée 
for an instant, returned to his post under the oak, 
having now only three aides-de-camp at his side, 
out of seventeen, the remainder being either killed | 
or wounded. With his telescope to his eye, he 
contemplated for a few moments this tempest of 
charges, and saw that the musket balls of his | 
squares were deadened against the cuirasses of the | 
French cavalry. He passed from rank to rank of | 
his gallant Scotch the order to allow themselves | 
to be charged without firing, to pierce the horses’ 
chests with the points of their bayonets, to slip 
under the feet of the animals, and rip up their 
bellies with the short broadsword worn by these 
children of the north. The Scotch obeyed, and, 
themselves on foot, charged the French cavalry. 
This mélée lasted for three whole hours, with a loss 
of from 12,000 to 15,000 men of both nations, 
without yielding a foot of ground on either side. 
The dead and the wounded were heaped upon the 
mud, while the survivors filled up the spaces by 
closing to each other, at the almost inaudible 
voices of their officers. Ney, re-mounted on the 
horse of one of his troopers, was carried backwards 
and forwards by the ebb and flow of this sanguinary 
tide ; sometimes as far as the English reserves : 
sometimes to the ridge of the terrace. The 
slightest reinforcement of fresh troops would have 
given him the victory, and the road to Brussels. 
One of his batteries was already sweeping it, and 
sending its balls into the midst of the column of 
fugitives. But nothing could shake those brigades, 
which incessantly renewed, with the imperturbable 
phlegm of the north, the manauvre of deploying to 
extend their fire, on the retiring of the French 
squadrons, and re-forming square on their approach 
ina fresh charge. 

“ Napoleon himself, whether he thought at the 
moment that Ney had gained the victory, and that 
the certainty of vanquishing afforded him im- 
partiality enough to praise an enemy; or whether 
the professional man was stronger in him just then 
than the partisan, was admiring from his position, 
through the volumes of smoke, the sinister beauty 
of this spectacle, the solidity, the evolutions, and 
the precision of firing and manceuvring of the | 
English, ‘What brave troops !’ he exclaimed, 
with the accent of a generous enthusiasm and manly 
pity, to Marshal Soult, standing by his side, on the | 
rising ground whence these two warriors were con- | 
templating Mont-Saint-Jean : ‘ What brave troops! 
and with what constancy and vigour they work. | 
The English fight well, it must be confessed; we | 
Have taught them the way,’ ° ° +. 

“At this aspect of affairs, Napoleon no longer | 
hesitated, and Ney’s danger even carried himself 
into the battle. He summoned General Petit with 
the light infantry of his guard, confiding to him 
the care of covering his right towards Planchenoit ; | 
and being for a while tranquil on this point, he 
le wrens of attack of the foot grenadiers 
ted, - ,an invincible column, which he pushed 
sks the Pes. apd his cavalry, and maintain it 
Wellinaes ateau against the reiterated charges of 

ington, 
: * These 
dered 


| 
| 


6000 grenadiers advanced with shoul- 
Wellington” amidst cries of ‘Vive |’Empereur !’ 
dies oer contemplated them with a degree of 
immortalized’ see from the prestige of this corps, 
that he ized upon so many battle fields. He felt 

© must act against soldiers like these not as 


| blank into the invading mass, which, as the smoke 


| arms, without 


i up, and the same silence ; 


recoiled before this rock of living flame, to go and 


victory, felt when too late the necessity of entirely 


‘regiments upon a broken and dispersed body of 


| soldiers believe they were betrayed. 
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with men, but as with an element. He awaited 
them, therefore, with a battery of forty pieces of 
cannon, with lighted matches. As they ascended 
and approached, the battery fired a volley point 


arose, Was seen to waver fora moment, then to 
close up as solid as before, and to advance as silent 
and as compact as ever; still, with shouldered 
firing, and without hastening, or 
slackening their pace. On a second discharge, 
the same oscillation took place, the same closing 
only that the immense 
battalion was observed to pre gs upon its centre, 
like some enormous reptile concentrating its folds | 
when its head has been touched by the steel. On 
the third discharge, the English, gazing down from 
the ridge on which they were stationed, saw the | 
column reduced to an immovable block of men, | 
decimated by these three discharges of grape shot ; 
two of the battalions were struck down upon the 
slopes, with their still loaded muskets beside them: | 
the other two he sitate d, Pre flected, and at length 





seek another means of access to these impregnable 
heights. But Wellington, covering his whole army 
with 200 pieces of cannon, awaited them every 
where behind the same rampart of bronze. ; 
* Napoleon turned pale, doubted at length of 





conquering on one point, if he did not desire to be 
himself conquered a moment after upon every point. 
‘My horse!’ he exclaimed, throwing one last glance | 
towards the Prussians, held in abeyance by D’Erlon. | 
His horse was brought, a Persian steed, white as a | 
swan, which he preferred riding in action, because 
his colour made him known at a distance to his 
troops, and beeause he stood fire so admirably. I 
have seen him, surviving his master many years ; | 
always proud, haughty, gentle, and raising his head 
at the name of Waterloo, as if he remembered his 
glory ! * 

‘Wellington reappeared at the head of the 42nd 
light infantry and 95th Rifles, and charging the 
chasseurs of the Imperial Guard in flank, he broke 
and pursued them, putting them to the sword as 
they fled. This irresistible charge of two fresh 


troops was the signal of general disorder through- | 
out the French line. The English army gave 
three cheers, advanced in five columns, with its 
artillery, upon Ney’s army, which was flying in 
fragments down the heights to its former position. 
At the same time the English cavalry being pushed 
forward in a mass upon the French line, scarcely | 
yet re-formed, broke through it, and dashed forward | 
to overwhelm, under the weight of their impetus, | 
the French cavalry, still intact, stationed on the 
left of the English line to watch the Prussians, 

| 


Blucher was then advancing tumultuously, and 


| driving back, from position to position, the army | 


of D’Erlon to Waterloo, and threatening even to 
cut off the retreat of Ney and the Imperial Guard. 
The troops were immediately seized with the in- 
stinct of defeat, and a ery of ‘ Saurt 
raised by some panic-stricken w retches, made the 
They fled 
immediately in all directions, and rushed forward 
in confused masses to regain the encampment of | 
the morning. The voices of their officers, the 
reproaches of their generals, the sight even of | 
their Emperor, before whom they passed in their 
flight, could not restrain them, The heights of | 
Mont-Saint-Jean were covered with their 
tered remains. 

‘‘ Napoleon saw that army which a few hours 

before was his only hope, now returning in 
broken fragments, and exclaimed, ‘All is lost!’ 
| For a moment he contemplated the disastrous 
| scene, turned pale, stammered, and shed some 
|} tears, the first he had ever she d upon a field of } 
| battle.” 

Speaking of the strong and able disposi- 

tion of Wellington on the morning of this 
memorable day, M. Lamartine says :— 


que pe ut,’ 


-— 


scat- 


“It exhibited the rational and reflecting genius 
of the warrior who, haying bad to contend for | 





on learning 


* * I. 


| farther on 


seven years in Spain, with unequal forces, against 
the masses and the boldness of the Emperor's 
armies, had always availed himself of the advan- 
tages offered by nature, to enable him to with- 
stand the impetuosity and the numbers of his 
enemy, and fortified his field of battle on the 
model of the Romans. Confident in his troops, 
who, on their side, relied on the prudence of 
their general, his system of war, almost every- 
where defensive, presented a combination of natu- 
ral obstacles, of fire, and of steel, to the uncovered 
battalions that were opposed to him. He rarely 
charged the enemy, but he wore him out by 
inefficient attacks broken by the strength of his 
entrenchments, until that enemy, wearied and cut 
up, recoiled, so to speak, upon himself, and left 
him, from mere exhaustion, the field of battle and 
the opportunity of pursuit. A system at once 
humane and economical of the blood of his own 


army, of which he was sparing, wherein patience 


constitutes the genius of the general, and unshaken 
the heroism of the army. But such a 
system of tactics required an army like the 
Mnglish, formed, and disciplined by, and habi- 
tuated for sixteen years to Wellington; an army, 
every general of which had identified himself by 
long confidence with his chief, of which every 
battalion was a wall constantly renewed when 
broken by the enemy's fire, and every soldier a 


firmness 


| citizen of the camp, bearing in his heart the cause 
| of Great Britain.” 


Of Napoleon the French historian speaks 


| disparagingly, but justly:— 


‘Tn the commentary on his campaigns, which 
he ske tched ata late r period, Napoleon “ssures Us 


| that his heart was inspired with the greatest joy, 


that Lord Wellington awaited him, 
and that in engaging with him he felt at length 
confident of victory. He returned exclaiming with 
jealous bitterness against the pretended ignorance 
of the English general, for daring to brave the 
army of Napoleon on the borders of a vast forest, 
which, in the event of a reverse, offered only one 


road for his retreat. We may credit the sincerity 


/of Napoleon's joy at having to fight only the 


isolated army of Wellington, instead of the Anglo- 
allied army, which he might have had to brave 
before Brussels; it was one last 
piece of good fortune which the rapidity and bold- 
ness of the English general had prepared for him. 
But in the position of Wellington, the choice of 
Waterloo as a field of battle was a further mark 
of that genius, at once resolute, powerful, and pru- 
dent, which has characterised all the campaigns of 
this general in India, in Spain, and in Belgium, 
Waterloo was therefore an admirable field of 
battle, at once offensive and defensive, for a general 
who never risked his fortune on a single throw of 
the dice. The event has demonstrated this ; and 
it is to be reyretted that Napoleon has not acknow- 
ledved it himself with a more disinterested feeling 
of glory, and that he has obstinately devoted his 
understanding to prove that his conqueror was 


unworthy of measuring himself with him. These 
are the littlenesses of glory. Protestations do not 
alter events or change historical personages. We 


should look our fortune in the face, as well when it 
is severe as when it is complaisant. Genius 
should do justice to genius, even in an adversary ; 
and defamation like this is not patriotism. It has 
neither exalted the one nor degraded the other.” 
The victor survived this event seven-and- 
thirty years, retaining to the last the mens 


| sana in corpore sano to take part in the 


peaceful councils of the nation; and for these 
services in the field and in the senate, the 
country has this week testified in a godly and 
befitting manner its gratitude. Not readily 
shall we forget the solemn roll of the organ 


'and muffled drums, while the emblazoned 


coflin was being lowered to its resting-place 
beside that of Nelson, in the presence of the 
brave companions in arms who must soon 
follow their great leader. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Memoirs of Dr. Blenkinsop, written by him- 
self, including his Campaigns, Travels, and 
Adventures, with Anecdotes of Graphiology, 
and some of the Letters of his Correspondents. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ Paddiana.’ 
Bentley. 


We have not unfrequently seen advertise- 
ments in the papers announcing that ‘“ Dr. 
Blenkinsop would delineate characters from 
hand-writing,” (for an honorarium of thirteen 
postage stamps,) and we have seen divers 
specimens of the Doctor's skill, as exercised 
with more or less of success, upon the auto- 
graphs of divers fair ladies. There is, there- 
fore, really a ‘ Graphiologist’ named or calling 
himself Dr. Blenkinsop; but we have been 
extremely puzzled to know whether it is 
intended that the public should accept 
these volumes as a veritable autobiography, 
or as an autobiographical novel. From the 
intrinsic evidence ‘afforded by the book itself, 
we should incline to the latter belief, the 
more strongly from the traces, which appear 
to us evident in many passages, of the work- 
manship of the ingenious author of ‘ Pad- 
diana’ and a ‘Transport Voyage.’ That 
gentleman, however, appears by implication 
to disclaim more than a very slight editorial 
share in the work; and his preface, with the 
author’s letter, added to the chapter on 
‘Graphiology’ and the Doctor’s undoubted 
identity as a professor of that science, appear 
to warrant the genuineness of the ‘ Memoirs.’ 
The truth is, probably, that some real in- 
cidents of a life have been so dressed up for 
the sake of piquancy as to look like fiction, 
whilst other passages, we should say without 
hesitation, are fictions. 

The volumes are of the lightest possible 
literary texture; but the style is not destitute 
of smartness. We have the oft-told story of a 
youth’s military career in the early part of this 
century, but with scarcely an adventure of any 
moment to distinguish it from that of the 
herd of officers who have already given their 
histories to the public. Autobiography, whe- 
ther genuine or fictious, is only entitled toa 
hearing when the party has something to say 
concerning himself or his hero, the disclo- 
sure of which will cither be attended with 
great interest or public utility. But in me- 
moirs the authors often propose to be nothing 
more than the central objects from which the 
light streams upon the figures that are 
grouped around them. | 

Common personal diaries, which ought to be 
peculiarly interesting, turn out frequently in 
autobiographies to be uncommonly dull. 


Striking entries will occasionally be met | 


with. 


results are generally unprofitable and uninte- 
resting to the public. The body with its tem- 
poralities, its dinners and digestions, has a 
sad tendency to encroach upon its spiritual 
partner, and to furnish a record more suitable 
for the perusal of the medical man than the 
confessor, although it be the diary of a Laud, 
ora Johnson. If it be difficult to sit to an- 
other for one’s portrait, how much more is 
the difficulty increased when one sits down 
professedly to one’s self. The only faithful 
autobiographical portrait that we can have is 
that drawn from the individual's unreserved 
correspondence, which, however scanty and | 
impertect, forms at all events a genuine relic | 
of the individual, and bears the stamp of his 
personal and intellectual character. 

The hero of these Memoirs began life as a 


are still animated by furious hatred against 














medical student in London, and the picture 
of that class of men, in the early part of this 
century, does not portray them in the brightest 
colours :— 


‘* My first care, after this arrangement had been 
carried out, was to enter myself at the hospital, and 
present my letters to the three great men to whom 
they were addressed. Strange to say, they each 
cast upon me very much the same sarcastic look 
and smile with which Beau Brummel had greeted 
me on my first arrival ; the effect of the ill-made, 
awkward clothes upon the one, being exactly what 
the more elaborate outfit was upon the others. I 
soon showed them, however, that though I dressed 
like a gentleman, I could rough it with any one of 
them. I followed my profession most diligently— 
gave up theatres-—eschewed ale and brandy in the 
morning—to which the other students were too 
much addicted—and I kept myself as much as I 
could from their evening orgies. I am bound to 
say that there was a strong taint of vulgarity, as 
well as coarseness of manners, amongst the young 
gentlemen of that day. Indeed, the tone of society 
generally was that of superficial, dancing-master 
politeness, with coarseness both under the surface 
of speech and act. Nor must the ladies be wholly 
free from censure. Upon the dictum of Dr. John. 
son, that Beatrice was the most lively of Shak- 
speare’s heroines, the flippancy of Beatrice was set 
up as a model for imitation ; and if a girl could say 
a smart thing after the Beatrice fashion, however 
impertinent it might be, she was sure to be praised 
for spirit and liveliness. 

‘** But the change of manners is scarcely so great 
as that which has taken place in our social habits, 
especially in London. The full tide of human 
existence flowed then as now, but it flowed in com- 
| parative quiet, without the intolerable roar of 
omnibuses, and the terrific tumult of our modern 

streets. The modern Londoner can scarcely ima- 
| gine his streets without omnibus or cab. The 
' hackney coaches, the stages, and the mails, were 
| the only public conveyances. It is almost as diffi- 
| cult to imagine the Thames without steam-boats. 
There was something in the old hackney-coach that 
was gentleman-like, in spite of its filth, It was 








_ not built for a hackney-coach, and you rolled along 
easily upon springs, which had probably been tem- 
pered to the nerves of duchesses. True, they were | 
| put to the most filthy uses. Corpses rode in them | 
from the suburban burial-grounds to the hospitals ; | 


} 
' 





vaded their interior, you might suppose that a 


and, judging from the odour which generally per- | . 
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painted with its blood upon the door. 
outer wall, which remain generally 
throughout the year. In the capital town ther 
fewer lambs, but still many : the Citizens rese i 
e : le le eservine 
their enthusiasm for the exciting demonstration <= 
noon. No sooner has twelve o'clock struck, tha rm 
fusillade commences all over the town - a tttine 7 
: ° , te : shel Pe wer 
would imagine an insurrection, Everybody pos 
sessed of a fire-arm of any kind—gun musket 
pistol, or blunderbuss—brings it out to hie fem 
door or window, and fires it into the stree 


af 
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posts, or 
well preserved 


lis front 


aS fast 


as he can load ; and this continues as lone as his 
powder lasts. The more he can increase the report 
by heavy wadding or other means, so much the 
better. The gunmakers, on this occasion, gather 
quite a harvest, as well from the loan of oune ¢, 
other houses, as from persons paying sm 
for the privilege of firing from the shop. 

“* But it is after the fusillade that comes the chief 
demonstration of the day. All through the wear 
careful housewives have saved all the broken 
crockery for this occasion. Repairers of china and 
glass find no favour in Corfu. Careless maids and 
giddy pages have ready forgiveness ; and in no other 
place have I seen a lady so entirely ‘mistre 
herself though china fall.’ 

‘When all the gunpowder is expended, that of 
the crockery begins. Taking it to the upper rooms, 
they commence throwing the broken fragments 
into the street, with horrid imprecations directed 
against the Jewish race generally, with an occa- 
sional digression in favour of their own townsfolks. 
‘ As I throw out this mass of broken glass, so may 
the souls of all Jews, past and present, be cast into 
Hell!’ ‘As these old coffee-cups will be splintered 
on the stones, so may every hope of mercy be 
broken to the accursed race!’ ‘As I hurl forth 
this old decanter, so may my neighbour, old Levy, 
be cast into the bottomless pit!’ ‘As this basin 
and jug fly into fragments, so may Moses and Son 
be smashed!’ By the time the broken crockery is 
all gone, they are too far gone to stop. The Greeks 
are an excitable, impulsive people, and the torrent, 
once let loose, is not to be restrained; besides, 
there seems something heartier and more in earnest 
in throwing out sound things than broken ones; so 
out go the jugs and basins, and other family uten- 
sils—the best china, the bottles and glasses, the 
pickle-jars and flower-pots—everything they can 
lay hands upon; in fact, till their crockery as well 
as their cursing are alike exhausted.” 

If these memoirs are deficient in personal 
interest, it is certainly not because their sub- 


guns to 
all sums 


ss of 


diseased limb had been jolted off in the transit, and | ject is made to lead a monotonous life. After 
| left behind in the straw. We of Guy’s and St. | serving for several years in the army, he 
| Thomas’s knew something of such matters. There becomes possessed of a large fortune, which 
_ was a small society of resurrectionists, who kept a he loses through the novel-like dénowement of 


| great-coat and hat in which they dressed all their 
| subjects, female as well as male ; and it is incre- 
| dible the number of old gentlemen in that identical 
costume, who had evidently lost the use of their 
limbs, that were tenderly handed down upon the 
| steps of those two magnificent institutions. I think 
| I hear them now: 


the rightful and long missing heir springing 
suddenly into existence; but however untor- 
_tunate such an event may have proved to Dr. 
| Blenkinsop, it affords the reader of his ‘ Me- 
_moirs’ the most amusing phase in his history. 
In being thrown on the world for the means 
‘“‘« Take it easy, Sir; lean upon us; don't at- | of existence, after duly qualifying as a phy- 
But on the whole, even when kept for tempt to exert yourself, pray. Better carry him | sician, he becomes a professor of Graphio- 


the solemn purpose of self-examination, the. in, Jem, hadn't we?’ ‘logy, in which occult science he is no ordinary 
| 


‘** Ay, to be sure ; he can’t walk, bless ye!’ So | adept. In its truthfulness he places unlimited 


assiduous tenderness which could not fail to edify | 


| the jarvey.” 


Through the interest of his uncle, the me- | 


and commences his military career in Spain. 
In the course of military service Dr. Blen- 
kinsop visits Corfu, the inhabitants of which | 


the Jews. This is manifested at all times; 
but particularly on high religious festivals, 
and sometimes, as will be seen, in rathera 
droll manner:— 

** Early on a Good Friday morning, almost every , 
Corfu have tied to the door-posts a lamb, which, 


being slaughtered before noon, a large cross is | 
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mind are more or less shown in every act, a 
every movement of his person, why not t 
dical student obtains a commission inthe army, | writing? * | 
] nature of Queen Elizabeth, stately, tall, and queen- 
like ; commanding and imperious, but defi 
ignoble and trivial flourishes: 
| of hardness, power, and vanity. 
' remarkably at different per 
at one time clear, vigorous, an 
flaunting and puerile in the extreme. 
of the first may be seen in the letter Spee 
of Somerset, before she came to the throne, in the 
Lansdown MSS., British Museum ; 
house above a labourer’s cottage in the villages of | that to James the Fifth of Scotlan 
\ queen. 
‘ skraling hand,’ 


they picked him up, and brought him in with an | faith. as witness his words:— 
; Py a s a Je 


‘It is unquestionable that the impulses .* — 
nd aimost 


hen in his 


* * How characteristic is the sig- 


‘aced with 
it is a combination 

Her hand varit d 
iods, as her actions did ; 
d sensible, at others 
An example 
to the Duke 


of the other, 1” 
1 when she was 
This latter she very properly calls her 
It is a most affected departul 
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—— 
from her usual character, and would almost seem 


as if she desired to impress him with a notion of a 

feeble womanly character. 

“ Henry the Seventh’s hand is cold and formal. 
There is an attempt at stateliness in the signature, 
with puerile adjuncts which bespeak feebleness. 

« Henry the Eighth writes strong and self-willed, 
concentrated, and without display. He writes 
himself ‘Henry. H. T.’ (Henry Tudor) ; an ex- 
licit man, not shrinking from the slight trouble 
of the repetition. One who would have said: 
‘There was no mistake, there 1s no mistake, there 
shall be no mistake.’ Remarkably strenuous in 
making things sure, in other things as well as his 
wives. —" 

“Richard the Third’s hand is like a charge of 
avalry cutting right and left, with an occasional 
strong thrust of a lance through his lines. It is 
reckless, vigorous, and dashing, fearless, for not a 
line falters, headstrong and unscrupulous. 

“Anne Boleyn wrote a steady, composed hand, 
not without force or elegance. Katherine Parr’s 
writing is pedantic and persistive, with much cold, 
persevering energy. Mary Queen of Scots writes 
lainly and elegantly, with much clearness of type 
and unobtrusive firmness. Edward the Sixth’s was 
a hand of laborious pedantry, as was the early 
writing of our fussy James the First ; it expanded, 
however, into a somewhat freer and more gentle- 
manlike form after his coming to England. The 
indecision of the character is shown in the erasures 
and interlineations, especially in that atrocious 
letter to the Duke of Buckingham, in 1623, which 
is more like the letter of a lover to his mistress, 
than the production of a man, a gentleman, or a 
king. This letter, he prays him ‘for Godis saike’ 
to write not a word again, and to let no creature 
see this letter. Now, alas! to be read by all in 
the Lansdown MSS. in the British Museum. 

“Charles the First wrote like a gentleman, and 
his son Charles Second, like a very easy gentleman, 
ashewas. The writing of the latter is a perfect 
specimen of facility with considerable elegance ; 
and the matter in which he threatens to put forth 
his whole kingly authority with the direct hope of 
vengeance in another world, all in the manner of a 
lady of the bed-chamber, is a curious portrait of the 
man. James the Second is cold and gentleman- 
like, too good a hand for so obstinate a bigot. 

“As specimens of inexorable and pitiless hard- 
ness, nothing can exceed some of the writing of 
John Knox ; all his letters do not exhibit this, so 
that probably the harsh elements of his character 
were more acquired than natural. Sir Christopher 
Hatton's writing is like the maze of a coranto ora 
‘passy-measure,’ and the long shanks of his capital 
I's are curiously furnished with upturned feet, pe- 
culiarly appropriated to the dancing chancellor. 

‘There is a grand composed firmness in Crom- 
well’s signature, and not a sign of hesitation marks 
_ which he affixed to the death-warrant of 
is king, 








“Queen Anne’s is a motherly common-place 
writing ; that of George I. manly and firm, though 
somewhat coarse. ‘The writing of some is in ad- 
vance of the period, as that of the unfortunate 
Henry Darnley, or ‘Dernley,’ as he writes him- 
self. The writing seems to have been made a 
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opponent, Fairfax, Blackstone wrote a very clear, 


small, exact hand. 


bluster and physical courage of the character. 


writing of Sir William Jones. 
easy, assured, and gentlemanlike, befitting the man 
of irresistible manners and absolute insensibility to 
physical and moral danger. 

‘* The leading character in the hand of our creat 
modern commander is firmness and business-like 
simplicity. There is not an ornamental or unne- 
cessary line in his whole correspondence ; and the 
writer has been favoured with a sight of some hun- 
dreds of his letters on the most familiar subjects. 
hey offer a singular contrast to the curt, stereo. 
typed style of his Grace as so frequently shown up 
in the newspapers, entering largely and with the 
greatest minuteness into details which a man so 
occupied would have been supposed either to 
disregard or leave to the discretion of others. 
rhe spot where a guard of honour is to be drawn 


a mangle or a plate-chest is not beneath the atten- 
tion of the noble duke ; the one has reference to 
the calculated distance at which the queen's horses 
will not be frightened, the other has a thoughtful 
care of the comfort of some inferior servant—-the 
completa knowledge, by the bye, of whose Ways, 
tastes, and probable likings, form some amusing 
episodes in the correspondence. There are few 
public characters of whom the million have a 
more false idea. The far-seeing kindness, the 
anxious consideration for others, and the extensive 
and never talked-of charities, prove that the sou- 
briquet of the ‘Iron Duke,’ however applicable to 
his unflinching sense of duty, is a complete misno- 
mer, as far as relates to his other characteristics. 

‘* Napoleon's writing was remarkably indicative 
of his character : rapid, impetuous, unscrupulous ; 
the intense intellectual power outruns the mecha- 
nical performance ; the jaded hand is spurred be- 
yond its natural paces, and urged into a swift, 
aggressive scramble, beyond all conventional or 
recognised observances. Lord Byron partakes of 
the same character, and Lord Brougham’s also in a 
remarkable degree betrays more than any I am 
acquainted with an unconquerable restlessness of 
impulse, and headlong dash. To ordinary mortal 
eyes, the manuscript of the noble and learned lord 
offers nothing but a maze of hieroglyphics ; and it 
is understood that in all Mr. Clowes’s extensive 
printing establishment, there is only one man com- 
petent to grapple with it ; and even he is subject 
to long fits of despair. 

‘Our royal family have generally written good 
hands. George the Third’s is not very character- 
istic; a better intellect might be deduced from it 
than actually belonged to His Majesty. The hand 
of George the Fourth had in it something com- 
manding, with a self-confident ease, befitting the 
‘finest gentleman in Europe.’ William the Fourth 


| wrote plain and literally ; and our gracious Queen 


conveys her meaning in an extremely graceful, 
easy, flowing type, in which propriety, liberality, 
refinement, and spirit, are the leading traits.” 


The author should here have acknowledged 





study, and has a print-like type, like that of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, but very clear, and without the 
quaint flourishes and contractions so usual at the 
period. Bradshaw, the Regicide, belongs to a cen- 
tury earlier. 

‘A letter of Buckingham’s, to his ‘ Dere dad and 
fossope,’ James the First, and signed ‘ your hum- 
ble Slave and Doge, Steenie,’ seems very much to 
Indicate the loose feelings of the man. It is a care- 
less and blotted scrambling character, like the 
Writer; yet, if he could have dispensed with such 
phrases as ‘never none longed more to be in the 
ie his mistress’ (than he did to throw himself 
** is master’s feet) ; it is rather a pleasant excep- 
sey its familiar style, to the cold formality of | 
“ie times, or, still worse, the fulsome adulation of 
an earlier period, 
ere, a flourishing elegance in Prince Ru- 
Pert's writing, but lacking the earnestness of his 


rae eng 


his obligation to Mr. Netherclift’s beautiful 
lithographed work—the ‘Collection of One 
Hundred Characteristic Letters,’ published in 
1849.—He has evidently taken all his illustra- 
tions of writing, from Queen Elizabeth down 
to “the Duke,” from that work, the order 
of which they exactly follow; though the 
reader is led to believe that they have been 
derived from laborious research in the British 
Museum. 

It would seem that if Graphiology has its 
professors, the latter are not without their dis- 
ciples:— 

‘““ My four years’ practice of graphiology enables 
me to give some statistics of curiosity. From the 
many thousands of letters I have received—and 


ined Mansfield, plain, firm, and re- 
fined, Churlow wrote with unexpected feebleness : 
it 1s a weak, indecisive type, at variance with the 


‘Application and explicitness characterize the 
Marlborough’s is 


up, Is stated toa yard ; and even the disposition of 





their number I have never counted—but when 


divested of the envelopes and blank leaves, they 
are sufficient to fill several sacks, I have made a 
table of the ages of the writers, and I find an over- 
whelming proportion of my female correspondents 
to be of the age of twenty-two. The curious age 
of the male sex seems to be eighteen ; but it is not 
so unequivocal as the other. They extend from 
ten years of age to upwards of a hundred.” 

Several letters, supposed to be received 
from Dr. Blenkinsop’s correspondents, are 
rinted, some of which are extremely amusing. 
They afford a curious insight into the credulity 
and curiosity of mankind in general—and we 
may add of womankind in particular. We 
regret, however, that a man, evidently of 
education and talent, should be reduced to 
the practice of so absurd and delusive a pro- 
fession. 





NOTICES. 


A Letter to the Author of ‘ Prolegomena Logica." 
By the Author of the ‘History and Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences.’ 

It is not often that writers so distinguished as Dr. 

Whewell engage in controversy with those who 

criticise their published works. Some strictures 

having appeared in the ‘ Prolegomena Logica’ on 

Dr. Whewell's account of the doctrines of Kant, 

in the ‘ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,’ he 

wrote this letter to the author, the Rev. Hl. L. 

Mansel, and he has printed it for private circula- 

tion, with a prefatory note, in which he says, ‘ It 

appears to me that you, and others who are inte- 
rested in the subjects which you have discussed in 
your book, may be willing to attend to the expla- 
nations which I have here offered, and I have 
therefore printed a few copies of the remarks.” 
We honour the learned Master of Trinity for his 
frankness in writing this explanatory letter, and 
thank him for his courtesy in permitting us through 
the press to hear his remarks. ‘There are more 
persons interested in these abstruse discussions 
than Dr. Whewell might suppose from his obser- 
vation of the studies of mere University men, To 

Dr. Whewell’s estimate of the philosophy of 

Emanuel Kant we have objections to offer, but of 

a very different kind from those of Mr. Mansel. 
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arguments of his admirers since. 
gives but a cautious adherence to certain parts of 


The grievance of the author of the ‘ Prolegomena 
Logica’ is that the German philosopher has been 
underrated, and he complains of the tenor of this 
part of the ‘Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences ’ 
ina manner which leads Dr. Whewell to say that 
‘Mr. Mansel is indeed much the most zealous 
English Kantian whose writings I have seen, 
among those, I mean, who have brought original 
powers of philosophical thought to bear upon such 
subjects, and have not been, as some have been, 
sustained by an admiration of German systems.” 
In his defence or explanation we cannot but think 
that Dr. Whewell carries his admissions of the 
worth of Kant's philosophy a great deal too 
far. There are some, no doubt, in this country 
who condemn the whole transcendental system on 
the ground of its unintelligibility, like the author 
of the ‘ History of Moral Science,’ with a quotation 
from whose work this letter opens. But there are 
others who, with clear understanding of Kant’s 
principles, object to some of them as opposed to 
those general instincts of the buman mind, com. 
monly comprised in the term ‘common sense,’ as 
well as to the sound principles of inductive science, 
Dugald Stewart was the first philosopher in this 
country to point out the unsoundness of Kant's 
speculations, and pronounced his disquisitions on 
the nature of space and time to be ‘mere meta- 
physical conundrums,’ and the including both 
ideas under the term form of the intellect, he 
described as ‘‘a return to the scholastic follies of 
verbal generalization.” We do not think that 
the sound opinion of Dugald Stewart as to the 


merit of Kant’s system has been shaken by all the 
Dr. Whewell 


Kant’s theory, and even these parts we are pre- 


pared to prove are incapable of defence on ground 
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of the inductive philosophy of the Novum Organum. 
The art of the discussion has generally been to 
admit of no alternative between the acquisition 
of all ideas from external perception and the 
acknowledgment of certain internal n 
ideas, which Kant designates forms of our per- 
ceptive power, But those who have cultivated 
mental science on the principles of inductive philo- 
sophy, especially Reid, Stewart, and the meta- 
a eat of the Scotch school, with Royer Col- 
and their followers in France, have always re- 
cognised the two distinct sources of ideas—those 
derived from the world without by perception, and 
those derived from the mind within by reflection. 
These two sources of knowledge are distinctly 
nted out in the very first aphorism of the 
ovum Organum, every word of which is pregnant 
with meaning, where Bacon says, ‘“‘ Homo, aa 
minister ac interpres, tantum facit ac intelligit 
quantum de nature ordine, re vel mente, obser- 
vaverit ; nec amplius scit ac potest.” Here are 
the two sources of knowledge, the material and 
mental, the world without and the mind within, 
distinguished. Hume, and his materialist disciples, 
had no regard to Baconian principles in their 
Pot ppotals philosophy, and neglecting this two- 
old source of ideas referred all to perception of 
external things. Against the materialism resulting 
from this Kant protested justly ; but his demon- 
stration of other sources of ideas was and is quite 
superfluous to those who study mind or the prin- 
ciples of inductive science. It would occupy too 
much space here for us to discuss whether the 
Jundamental ideas of the transcendental school 
differ in kind from the generalized ideas obtained 
by induction from the mental phenomena which 
constitute one of the sources of all knowledge. 
Taking the instance which Dr. Whewell seems to 
think the strongest, the idea of time, we deny that 
there is any definite idea of time apart from what 
man has observed re vel mente, apart from some 
succession of phenomena material or mental, some 
series either of external events or of internal 
thoughts. We would only add, that Dr. Whewell’s 
letter ends with a sophism which we hardly expected 
to find in a reasoner so acute. He says, the 
formative power is in the living mind, and the 
materials acted on are in the external world. The 
doctrine that all truth is derived from experience 
only, appears to reject altogether one of these 
elements (mind or matter), or to assert the two to 
be one. The simple answer to this is, that 
experience is here used in a different sense from 
that in which it is used by Bacon and by inductive 
philosophers. Dr. Whewell has it as referring onl 
to the physical phenomena of the outward world, 
whereas it includes the observation of mental as 
well as physical phenomena. From the metaphy- 
sician’s own mind, in its many phases and many 
experiences, in its ever nascent thoughts and re- 
suscitated memories, materials for inductive truth 
are supplied, as well as from the expressed thoughts 
of other minds, and the phenomena of the external 
world, You may distinguish these home-gathered 
ideas as intuitive, in regard to the place of their 
origin, but they do not differ in kind, nor in the 
process of their formation, from those other mental 
neralizations which are not raised to the rank of 
ndamental ideas. In fact, few followers of Kant 
would give the same list of these necessary ideas, 
and Dr. Whewell broaches the odd theory that 
the number of ‘ intuitions’ multiply with the pro- 
of the human raee! Does not this prove 
Seat the are only inductive generalizations of 
mental Se ea 
Oritical Biographies. By George Henry Francis. 
The late Sir Robert Peel, Bart.—The Right Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli. John W. Parker and Son. 
Tae object of this series, as lained by the pub- 
lishers, is ‘‘ to furnish the public at large with the 
materials for a just judgment of the character and 


actions of remarkab ns, hear their deeds 
or their writings, or , have influenced their 
contemporaries.” The present specimens of the 


work contain rather too much disquisition on the 
part of the biographer, and too sparing an amount 
of facts and illustrations, strictly to fulfil the object 
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expressed. Writing with a fulness of personal 
knowledge and observation of the public appear- 
ances of these two remarkable men, he has -for- 
gotten that the public generally have not 

the same means of observation, and he has conse- 
quently omitted to supply details from speeches 
and otherwise, which are necessary as ‘“ materials 
for a just judgment.” A little more closeness of 
style and deliberation of thought would not have 
been amiss. At the same time these biographies 
are written with great spirit and fairness, and will 
amply repay a perusal, That of Mr. Disraeli, in 
particular, is the best sketch of this “‘ man of the 
time” we have met with, and is drawn with a 
sense of even-handed justice, for which the organs 
of the political press are not usually conspicuous. 
The career of the author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ from 
the bursting of that brilliant romance upon the 
reading world, down to the exposition of last ses- 
sion’s budget, is worth tracing under the rapid 
guidance of Mr. Francis, <A firmer hand than his, 
however, is needed to limn the features, intellectual 
or physical, of the first literary Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in a manner wholly satisfactory. These 
biographies are to be succeeded by those of eminent 
men in politics, literature, science, and art, foreign 
as well as native. The idea is a good one, and if 
carried out in accordance with the object proposed, 
and in a catholic spirit, will fill a void in current 
literature. 


The Kinnears: A Scottish Story. Colburn and Co. 


THIs story gives a very good picture of every-day 
Scottish lowland life, among Siatis having little if 
any of the romantic peculiarities of the national 
character. The Kinnears, Laings, Boyds, and the 
good people of Saltoun, correspond to the Smiths, 
Browns, and Robinsons of any English provincial 
town. The scenery, customs, and dialect are 
northern, but the story brings out little of what is 
characteristic in the deeper substance of Scottish 
life. With this explanation of what must not be 
expected in the book, we must pronounce it to be 
superior to the common stock of ordinary novels. 
The characters are well drawn, and the style is 
lively, while the Scottish scenery gives freshness to 
the otherwise routine play of sentiment and passion 
of the world of fiction. The writer has not had 
great scope for observation of life, but what has 
been seen has been noted with shrewdness and is 
described with ability. In May Kinnear and Alick 
Laing, the heroine and hero of the tale, the reader’s 
interest will be sustained, and some of the other 
characters are well delineated. Many passages of 
the book, both descriptive and reflective, are re- 
markably well written ; as, for instance, the scene 
of a Scottish harvest-field, and the interview be- 
tween Mrs. Laing and May Kinnear towards the 
close of the second volume. John Sinclair, the 
Russian merchant, makes a very good variety in 
the course of the story, and old Aunty Moffat is a 
capital character. The marriages of Helen Kin- 
near with Sinclair, and of May with Alick, fitly 
end the tale. We must not omit to notice the 
charming scraps of old Scottish song which form 
the headings of the varions chapters. The selec- 
tion of appropriate mottos often adds much to the 
pleasure of reading works of fiction, and this is the 
case in ‘The Kinnears.’ 








SUMMARY. 


One of the most original and amusing books on 





France that has appeared for some time is by an 

American writer, entitled Parisian Sights and | 
French Principles. The author need hardly have | 
put upon the title-page that the sights were “seen | 
through American spectacles ;” but they have been 

viewed by clear acute eyes, and are described by a | 
shrewd and lively writer. In some points the | 
American observer dissents from the commonly | 
received statements of English tourists, with regard, | 
for instance, to the frequency of intoxication in | 
Paris ; not indeed in places where foreigners most | 
resort, but elsewhere hard drinking is common, | 
and the police estimate that there are seventeen | 


thousand itual drunkards in Paris, The author 


—— 
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of the coup d'état of the 


A three-volumed novel, Red Hall, or The Baronet's 








describes what he saw 
2nd December. 


Daughter, by W. Carleton, , 

striking scenes of Irish life faery hoy ys 
written in an off-hand lively manner. There is 
exaggerations both in the style and in the incid “ 
of the tale, but the national characteristics are _ 
brought out in many of the characters, and thy: 

marks on some of the subjects, as the relations of 
landlord and tenants, and the condition of the " 

santry, are worthy of the attention of other a 
those who read for mere amusement. Mr. Carleton’s 
stories of the Irish peasantry have already made him 
known as a writer on kindred topics to those which 
form the substance of this story. Another novel in 
two volumes, The Vicissitudes of Commerce sa Tale 
of the Cotton Trade, has its scene in the cotton 
manufacturing districts, and presents characters 
somewhat unusual in works of fiction. The story 
commences in the year 1767, at Blackburn—Har. 
greaves, the inventor of the “Jenny,” and Mor- 
land, who figures prominently throughout the tale, 
being at first brought on the stage. The scenes of 
riot which attended the first introduction of ma- 
chinery are graphically described, and the changes 
gradually induced in the condition of factory opera. 
tives. The story comes down to the recent dis. 
cussions on the ten hours’ factory bill. On the 
whole the book is interesting for its historical 
statements as well as for the incidents of the story. 
The reader will find many judicious remarks on 
questions of political economy, and a faithful pic- 
ture of the state of a large body of the industrial 
population of England. 

In Bohn’s Standard Library, Bacon's Moral and 
Historical Works are collected in one volume, with 
an introductory dissertation and notes, by Joseph 
Devey, M.A. Besides the ‘ Essays,’ ‘ Life of Henry 
VII.,’ and ‘Historical Fragments,’ the ‘New 
Atlantis,’ ‘Wisdom of the Ancients, and the 
‘ Apophthegms’ are given. A second volume will 
contain a complete translation of the ‘De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum,’ and of the ‘Novum Organum,’ 
and a third volume will comprise the best of 
Bacon’s other philosophical and miscellaneous 
works. In the Philosophical Library, an Analysis 
and Summary of Herodotus, by J. Talboys Wheeler, 
with explanatory notes, is a useful compendium of 
facts, and will be of much assistance to students for 
becoming familiar with and remembering the con- 
tents of the Greek text. A similar analysis of 
‘Thucydides’ has been prepared by Mr. Wheeler. 
In the Classical Library, a translation of the 
Olynthiac and other Ovations of Demosthenes, by 
Charles Rann Kennedy, is, on the whole, the best 
that has yet appeared. Of some orations we 
have better versions, but Mr. Kennedy has studied 
diligently the labours of his predecessors, and = 
own rendering is done with fidelity and spirit. — 

a short preliminary dissertation, the author gives 
his views as to the just principles of toot 
with critical remarks on versions of Leland, 
Francis, Brougham, and other translators. The 
notes, and historical commentary in the appendix, 
add to the value of the volume. In the — 
rian Library, the first volume appears of _ - 
Paris’s Chronicle, translated by the Rev. J. A- 
Giles, D.C.L., a work which has hitherto ‘“ 
accessible to few, and which will be prized by 
students of history and of antiquities. ; 

A new edition. is published of 7 he asap 
Manual, by Frank Howard, author of ‘Co wor’ “ 
a Means of Art,’ and other works of estima = 
with artists. To amateurs and those who anne ; 
to draw without a master, the book ae s 
plain and practical directions, while pro see 
artists will find hints worthy of —, mcr 
on just principles of taste and of art. | rp Nee 
of ‘the Manual are illustrated by we 
sketches. 
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DRAINING OF THE LAKE FUCINO. 


ProposaLs for draining the Tiber, and excavating 
its muddy bed, have often been made to the Roman 
Government, and have been often rejected, or the 
scheme abandoned on account of the conditions 
ibed. We believe the last negotiation was 

set on foot by a certain noble duke, who stipulated 
that all the objects of ancient art found in the bed 
of this celebrated stream, within a certain distance 
of the Castle of Saint Angelo, should be the right 
of his grace, but this met with a direct refusal, and 
the matter was finally abandoned. We have little 
doubt that the project will be revived some day by 
the intervention of the French government, and 
our wonder is, that we have not already heard of it. 
We have just seen a prospectus of an undertaking 
which, though its ostensible object is to recover a 
large tract of land, may, if carried into execution, 
lead to results as pleasing to the antiquary and the 
virtuoso as the wished-for draining of the Tiber. 
The Lake of Fucino is situated in the kingdom of 
Naples, on the confines of the Roman States, fifteen 
leagues from Rome, seven from the ancient town 
of Sora, fifteen from Gaeta, and equidistant from 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic seas, with 
which the rivers Liri and Pescara connect it. 
This country has been renowned in all ages for its 
extreme fertility, but it has also been subjected to 
repeated inundations, These visitations induced 
the inhabitants in ancient times to implore the aid 
ofthe Roman Emperors. The comprehensive mind 
of Cesar at once perceived the evil and its only 
remedy. He formed the design of diverting the 
waters of the lake into the river Liri, but his un- 
timely fate left the inhabitants without hope. 
Strange to say, the dull and inert Claudius was in- 
duced to favour the undertaking, and his freedman 
Narcissus was appointed to superintend its execu- 
tion. According to Suetonius, Caligula had it in 
contemplation, but it was left to the most sluggish 
of the Emperors to accomplish it. Thirty thou- 
sand men were employed during eleven years with- 
out intermission; an immense subterranean canal 
Was constructed, uniting the lake with the rivers, 
and it received the name of the Emperor who had 
achieved the giant task. It is justly considered 
one of the most marvellous labours of antiquity, 
‘specially when we take into account the want of 
scientific instruments, and the various mechanical 
means then unknown. But the work was not 
thoroughly complete, and Nero, instigated by the 
Jealousy of his predecessor, allowed it to 
_into ruin, from which it was rescued by 
arian. After this period its history is unknown 
Until the middle of the thirteenth century, when it 
Was repaired by Frederic II., who caused it to be 
Cleared and restored, but the work was badly 
“ecuted in the style and manner of the times, 


"s (C. A.) Select British Eloquence, royal 8vo, 18s. 


Easy Guide to French Conversation, 18mo, 2s. 6d, 


In the beginning of the seventeenth century, a 
prince of the Colonna family undertook to effect 
the needful repairs, and the neighbouring com- 
munes joined in the expense, but the work failed 
owing to a want of funds, In the reign of 
Charles III. the waters of the lake sank so low 
that the ruins of the ancient city of Marruvio were 
exposed to view, when statues of Claudius, Agrip- 
pina, and Nero were discovered. In the latter 
alf of the eighteenth century, however, the inun- 
dations were so serious that the most fertile lands 
in the neighbourhood of the lake were over- 
whelmed. Ferdinand I., grieved at this disaster, 
in a truly paternal spirit, relieved the inhabitants 
from taxes, and at the suggestion of the priest 
Lolli, resolved to re-open the canal choked with 
rubbish. Ignazio Stile was directed to commence 
the work, which was accordingly begun in 1790, 
and continued for two years, but political events 
suspended the operations, and they were not re- 
sumed until the year 1825, when the canal was 
completely cleared of its obstructions. 

The prospectus to which we have alluded states 
at some length the views of the projectors. The 


| lake is to be drained by a resort to the engineering 


appliances of our day ; a company is to be formed, 
and the capital necessary for the work to be raised 
in shares. The conduct and superintendence of 
these operations are entrusted to Mr. Charles 
Hutton Gregory, the son of the late Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory, a gentleman well known in the engineer- 
ing world, Should the required capital be raised 
and the works be proceeded with, the submerged 
towns of Valeria, Penna, and Marruvio will be 
brought to light, and a mine of antiquity dis- 
covered, from which a vast number of objects must 
be drawn, to the delight of the archwologist. 
®. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
November 16th. 

Ir my former communication conveyed (as Mr. 
Bruce seems to think it did) the notion that the 
Society of Antiquaries is languishing on account 
of the high amount of the yearly subscription, I 
fear an impression so wide from the intended object 
must be assigned to the fact that my letter was 
printed in a very abridged state.* I have not the 
time to follow Mr. Bruce in his pamphlet of forty- 
seven pages, but I submit that he has totally failed 
to show anything beyond certain very obvious facts. 
He has not proved to the satisfaction of very many 
Fellows that the disheartened condition of the 
Society is the result of the influence of those facts. 
Numerical strength, and the amount of money 
realized, are the beginning and the middle and 
the end of the theme. He does not allow himself 
to be induced to consider other questions, such as 
the intellectual state of the Society, the manner in 
which the Council is elected yearly by itself, or the 
character of the proceedings of the Society, although 
we may rest assured the prosperity of the institu- 
tion depends more on such matters than on the 
mere amount of money received and the number 
of members. Mr. Bruce’s “ bite of the cobra” is 
four guineas a year, and in ‘‘two guineas” he 
fancies he has found an antidote which will reani- 
mate the wounded Society. Will it inspire the 
Council with liberal notions, and with that respect 
for the charter and statutes which will ensure the 
election of competent persons only into the govern- 
ing body, and active and intelligent recruits for 
the thinned ranks of the Society at large ? 

Mr. Bruce, although he has taken forty-seven 
pages 8vo. to 8 Aan his theory in, fails in show- 
ing evidence for his cause. He does not satisfy us 
that his cobra is really the reptile that has bitten 
the Society, and we love only his own belief to 
convince us, for he declined being backed by the 
opinion of a Committee of Inquiry. In his pam- 
phlet he asserts that many Fellows seceded on 


* We can assure Mr. Bruce that nothing was omitted 
from Mr. Smith’s letter required either for statement of 
facts or enforcement of arguments, unless it be » paragraph 
commencing “‘I promise to be brief.” The letter in its 
abridged form occupied nearly five of our columns, and the 
abridgment was made with equal regard 








space and the intentions of the writer,—Zd. ‘ L. G 








account of the four guineas a year. In answer to 
this, we have heard read a long list of the names of 
eminent antiquaries who positively denied that 
they had left from any other reason than that of 
disgust at the mismanagement of the Society ! 

Mr. Bruce’s measure, if allowed to stand, will 
spare the pockets of the rich, while, at the same 
time, it only advances one step to ise one 
grade, It is not sufficiently extended to bring 
within the walls of Somerset House those who 
may be ‘‘ eminent in knowl of the antiquities 
of this and other countries,” but who cannot well 
afford to pay two guineas a year. Are such persons 
less worthy of consideration than those who cannot 
afford four guineas? I ask forareply. I do not 
fear for the respectability of the Society under a 
two-guinea subscription ; but I fear for its renova- 
tion and efficiency in commencing, unadvisedly and 
suddenly, by the surrender of so large an amount 
of income as 4002. per annum, I suggested an 
honorary list, from which it is evident that I would 
willingly receive among us the poorest man who, 
from Hl antiquarian ) Bate hy could promote 
the true objects of the Society. At the same time 
I would not decline to take four guineas a year 
from those who hitherto gave that sum cheerfully. 

I believe that Mr. Bruce and the Council have 
considered the question in a point of view alto. 
gether too narrow and limited. Thence has arisen 
the opposition. Indeed, nothing can be more 
significant than Mr. Hawkins’s motion for a com- 
mittee of inquiry into the state of the Society. 
Had Mr. Bruce proposed such a measure he would 
have attained everything that could be desired, 
and, at the same time, have saved the Council 
from the humiliating position in which it stands at 
present. To place the Society upon such a footing 
as will restore its credit, something else must be 
done than merely recruiting for members by a re- 
duced subscription, The Society is in arrears with 
its work, its members discouraged, its meetings 
without animation and without definite object, and 
the Council know little or nothing of the Society 
at large, of its opinions, or of its wishes. 

C, Roacu Smiru. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Now that the Council of the Royal Society are 
about to resume their sittings, it may be as well to 
remind them of the general feeling among scientific 
men, that the number of new members selected 
annually for election is too restricted, Last 
session there were as many as thirty-eight candi- 
dates for the fellowship, and as only fifteen could 
be chosen, twenty-three remained un-elected. This 
session it is expected that there will be even a 
larger number of candidates, certificates being sus- 
pended of several eminent men, who, previous to the 
reformed mode of election, may have been indifferent 
to the honour. The average number of deaths in 
the Royal Society during the last few years has been 
from twenty-two to twenty-four per annum ; and 
Dr. Mantell, whose decease was recorded in our last, 
is the twenty-third member that has died during 
the present session,—a period of little more than 
six months. 

The fourth of the series of experimental balloon 
ascents ereecen the Kew Committee took 
place from Vauxhall Gardens, on Wednesday, the 
10th inst., after having been several times post- 
poned, owing to unsuitable weather, The balloon 
was inflated from the Phoenix gasworks, a supply of 
unusually light gas having, by the kindness of Mr. 
Church, the managing engineer, been prepared for 
the purpose. Mr. Green and Mr, Welsh, as on the 
last occasion, occupied the car. The sky was 
considerably obscured by clouds, the wind and the 
lower stratum of clouds movi hy | slowly from 
N.E. The balloon was liberated at 2h. 21m. P.m., 
and moved off slowly towards S.W., until it had 
reached an elevation of about 2000 feet, after 
which it came under the influence of currents, 
which carried it with great rapidity towards 8.E. 
and E.S.E. The balloon continued to ascend till 
Sh. 15m. P.M., when it had attained a height of 
23,000 feet above the sea, The temperature on 
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leaving the gardens was 50° Fahr., and at the 
yong: elevation it had fallen to 104° degrees 
ow zero, or through 604°. Both Mr. Green and 
Mr. Welsh experienced very considerable difficulty 
in respiration, with much fatigue, consequent 
upon any exertion they were called upon to 
make. About the time of attaining the greatest 
height, the air below having become sufficiently 
free of clouds, it was observed that the balloon 
was being carried rapidly towards the English 
Channel. As there was not sufficient ballast left 
to enable him to cross with safety to the Continent, 
Mr. Green determined upon making a very rapid de- 
scent (even at the risk of damaging the instruments, 
&c.), in order to avoid the water. He accordingly 
opened the valve (a proceeding which is rarely re- 
sorted toin descending), discharging gas very freely, 
89 astogivea rapid descending motion to the balloon. 
Upon approaching the earth the remaining ballast 
was thrown out, and about the same time the neck 
of the balloon was allowed to be driven upwards; 
the empty portion of the silk being confined by the 
netting served to convert the balloon, in some de- 
gree, into a parachute. The car struck the earth 
with considerable violence, the concussion, as was 
anticipated, breaking several of the instruments. 
The descent took place at Acryse, about four miles 
from Folkestone. There were thus only about four 
miles more land available, a space which, at the 
rate of the balloon’s progress in the higher part of 
its course, would have been passed over in four or five 
minutes, The rate of the upper current was probably 
sometimes more than sixty miles an hour. It is 
pea from the results of the last two ascents, that 
ondon, from its proximity to the sea, and the great 
prevalence of westerly currents in the upper re- 
gions of the atmosphere, is not well suited as a 
starting point for such experiments. Although this 
fourth ascent was, on the whole, rather hurried, a 
good and regular series of observations was obtained. 
The height reached was considerably greater than 
in any other of the series now completed, being 
about the same as that attained by Gay Lussac in 
his memorable expedition, and also in the late as- 
cent of Messrs. Barral and Bixio. The Nassau 
balloon was inflated with carburetted hydrogen, 
whereas the French aeronauts used pure hydrogen. 
The greatest elevation ever attained by means of a 
balloon was during an ascent with the Nassau, by 
Mr. Green, in company with the late Mr. Rush, in 
1888, the height exceeding 27,000 feet, the balloon 
being at that time considerably lighter and some- 
what larger than it is now. 

The election of Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow has on this occasion been free from any 
political conflict, and has turned on the personal 
popularity of the noble candidates. The Duke of 
Argyle and the Earl of Eglinton are the two most 
distinguished members of the young peerage of 
Scotland, and either of them were well qualified to 
fill an office which has been ever awarded to literary 
or intellectual distinction, rather than to mere 
official or hereditary rank. Among the names of 
Lord Rectors in recent years are Campbell, Jeffrey, 
Peel, Macaulay, Alison, and many commoners, by 
the election of whom the University has done itself 
much honour, when contrasted with the servility 
with which other institutions have usually chosen 
to be represented by the titles or wealth of their 
representatives. The Lord Rector of Glasgow is 
elected by the gowned students, divided into four 
nations, according to the districts of the country from 
which they come. A majority of nations decides 
the vote, the Principal of the university having 
a casting vote in case of equality of votes. In this 
instance the Duke of Argyle had the majority in 
one nation, the Earl of Eglinton in two, and the 
numbers being equal in the fourth, Principal 
Macfarlane gave his voice for Lord Eglinton ; he 
was elected . @ majority of three nations to one. 
The individual votes were 234 to 231. 

The Academy of Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
at Paris held its annual sitting on Friday last. 
The business throughout, of intrinsic importance, 
was interesting. izes were awarded to several 
works of antiquarian and historical merit, and 
a number of others received “honourable mention.” 








It was announced that the numismatic prize, 
founded by M. de Hauteroche, would have been 
granted to Mr. Waddington, for his account of his 
numismatic journey in Asia Minor, if it had been 
completed ; and as no other work of anything like 
equal merit was presented, the prize was not 
awarded. A well-written notice on the late M. 
Walckenaer, the biographer of Lafontaine and 
Madame de Sévigné, was read by M. Naudet, the 
perpetual secretary. M. Lenormant read a very 
long report on the works which competed for the 
prizes of antiquities, but did not make it so inte- 
resting as he might have done ; and M. Guigneant 
gave an account of the works of the French school 
at Athens. 

The appointment of the Hon. Edward Everett of 
Massachusetts, as Secretary of State, in room of 
Daniel Webster, is one which may have important 
bearings on literary as well as political questions 
with their country. In the matter of international 
copyright, for instance, the influence may be ex- 
pected to be exerted favourably of one who is so 
distinguished a scholar, and so skilful a diplo- 
matist. As President of Cambridge University, 
and one of the conductors of the ‘ North American 
Review,’ he has long occupied a high literary 
position in his own country ; and in his public ap- 
pearances, while minister in England, he frequently 
gave evidence of his kindly feeling towards the 
literature and literary men of the old country. 

We mentioned some time ago that the French 
government entertained the design of bringing out 
the ‘‘ complete works” of the Emperor Napoleon. 
The preliminary preparations being now consider- 
ably advanced, the publication will be commenced 
very shortly. It will extend to thirty-five volumes 
octavo, and will be embellished with portraits, fac 
similes, and maps. It will comprise all Napoleon’s 
military and political reports, proclamations, 
speeches, observations, a selection from his corre- 
spondence, &c., the genealogy of his family, the 
itineraries of his battles, the chronology of his 
reign, the ‘‘ memorial” of St. Helena—in a word, 
almost every scrap of writing that he wrote or 
caused to be written. The greater part of the 
contents will be obtained from the public offices, 
and from private collections of papers ; they will be 
new to the public. The general superintendence 
of the work has been confided to Messrs. A de la 
Gueronniére, Lefevre-Deumier, and Paul Lacroix. 

The power of steam in extinguishing fire is well 
known to scientific men, though not so well known 
to the public as it ought to be. In the last sitting 
of the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, it was stated 
that one day last week a fire, which had broken 
out amongst some very inflammable materials in 
the spinning manufactory of M. Desurmont, at 
Seclire, in Belgium, and which had caught a quan- 
tity of woodwork, presenting a surface of eight 

rds square, was very soon extinguished, simply 
by turning on to it a small pipe, by which steam 
was escaping from a boiler. 

Among the incidents of the great ceremony of 
the Duke’s funeral, there was in the state of the 
weather that day something suggestive of histori- 
cal recollections. There had been a long season 
of almost unprecedented rains, and early on the 
morning of Thursday there was every appearance 
of the burial taking place amidst an elemental 
storm. It recalled the scene of the famous burial 
of Tippoo Sahib, after the taking of Seringapa- 
tam, when Sir Arthur Wellesley, more than half 
a century since, buried his first great foe amidst 
a storm of thunder and lightning and tropical rain. 
But as the hour for the Duke’s funeral drew on, 
the skies began to clear, and the sun shone out 
brightly as the procession advanced. The propi- 
tious change reminded us of the sudden breaking 
out of the clear sunshine in the evening of the 
gloomy 18th of June, as recorded in all the ac- 
counts of the battle, the rays gleaming along the 
whole line of British bayonets, at the moment that 
the word was given for the final charge which 
decided the fate of Waterloo. 

The Benedictines of France, though infinitely 
less numerous, and immensely less wealthy than 
they used to be, are very creditably maintaining 
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the long-established renown i 

learning and literary industry, ‘> ~ 
recent publication of several works hicks - 
preciated by all who occupy themselves with a 4 
siastical matters, they are busily engaged j a 
pleting their famous Spicilegium Solesmense — 
respository of unpublished docu eo 


er : ments 

ligious history of the past centuries of the Oban a. 
era. They have just deputed one of their og 
Dom Pitra, to visit the public library at Val ys 
ciennes, that of the English Be = 


medics 
at Douai, and those of the crea — 
public establishments of Holland and Belgi “gy 
look for papers. a 
The success of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 

continent has been very nearly as remark 
- poy tea and in America. 
ewer than three of the principal daily n 

the Presse, the Siécle, and the Pa ys, i tar * te 
translations of it in their feuilletons ; most of th 
other journals have elaborate] y 


: } y reviewed and quoted 
from it ; and five or six complete translations of it 


have been bought by publishers. It is, besi 

be prepared for the stage. It has alas “eo Sag 
lated into Italian, and is to be produced in Spanish 
at Madrid. In Germany several translations are 
preparing, and it may safely be asserted that it 
will appear in Danish, Swedish, Polish, and Russian. 

The Rev. Henry Burgess, of Blackburn, has 
issued proposals for publishing a translation of the 
Metrical Hymns of the ancient Syrian Christians 
with historical and philological notes. His former 
work, a translation of the ‘Festal Letters of 
Athanasius,’ from a Syriac MS. brought to Eng- 
land by Dr. Tattam, has recently procured for him 
the honour of a degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Géttingen. 

The famous Countess Hahn-Hahn authoress of 
‘Jerusalem and Babylon,’ and other works, whose 
recent conversion to Catholicism made some noise, 
has just entered the convent of the Order of the 
Good Shepherd at Angers in France ; and will, 
after due probation, found a similar convent in 
Coblentz or Cologne. 

The sea-serpent having again made its appear- 
ance in the columns of ‘ The Times,’ it may be worth 
recording, as a new feature in the habits of this 
animal, that it has been seen during the sitting of 
Parliament. 

Madrid papers announce that a statue of Colum- 
bus, of large size in bronze, is about to be erected 
in the principal square of the Spanish capital. 


on the 
able as 
At Paris, not 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Syro-Ecrprman Society.— Nov. 9th. —-John 
Lee, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair.—Portions of a 
letter were read from Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, 
describing the progress of the excavations at 
Mitrahinny. A great many small broken statues 
have been turned up, among them those of a lady 
of the time of Thothmes IV., as also a mutilated 
kneeling statue of the fourth son of Rameses IJ. 
Nothing could be verified anterior to that age. 
Mr. Ainsworth read a paper on the meaning of the 
‘‘Cones” in the Assyrian sculptures. Mr. Ains- 
worth described the position, the attitudes, and 
the attributes of the different cone-bearing figures. 
They adorn, as deities, the entrance to peculiar 


chambers ; within they appear in the more humble 


guise of ministers to the king’s necessities, attend- 
ants upon the cup-bearer, as a drink-purveyor 40 
drink bearers, as also in the Xanthian marbles, 
and as guardians of the sacred tree. The - 
by itself decorates dresses, and especially the 
kitchen. Most of the cone-bearing figures have 
horned caps, or caps with horns, like the followers 
of Bacchus, aud Mr. Ainsworth dwelt particular 
on tradition attributing to the Indian Bacchus . 
thyrsus, borne by the thyrsigers, or neta 
of Rome. All the cone-bearers carry 4 no pa 
whichvessel, , from being sometimes decorat et 
a basket, has been by posed poscoye mg 
erroneously, as such, Layard says } 

made of ea With respect to the sacred tree 


i t 
upon which the cone-bearing figures are attendant, 
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or from which they obtained their cones, in most 
ses the cedar or the caer | "th ae in 
+, a pine, for the cone in the hands of 
semich—the patriarch Asshur deified, according 
to Rawli cannot for a moment be compared 
gith the fruit of the cedar or the cypress, the 
ion between which and the worship of 
Venus in the systems of the East, has been shown 

Mr. Lajard, of the Institute of Paris. On one 

the Society’s cylinders, Hadad, the ‘‘vivifier 
of mankind,” is handing over a son and heir toa 
king in front of the sacred tree. What, then, was 
the connexion between the pine tree and the pine 
gone, and the ceremonies of certain chambers, the 
«yivifier of mankind ;” the worship of the Assyrian 
Venus, the tree of life, the sacred beverage of 

, and the art of cookery? The answer is 
to be sought for in the uses to which the ancients 
ied certain products of the pine, more especially 
Pisseleon of the Greeks and the Pissinum of 
the Romans, which appear to have been used as 
isiacs. Hardouin, in his notes in Pliny, 
says the latter was obtained from the cones of 
cedars, but the Xedpia of Dioscorides and Ce- 
drium of the Romans was known as well as the 
Pissinum. 

Horace, in accordance with the popular opinion, 

attributed to it the power of ensuring long life. 
** Speramus carmina fingi 
Posse linenda cedro et levi servanda cupresso.” 

The peculiar action of the essential oils derived 
from the different kinds of coniferze or pinacex, in- 
cluding the pines, firs, spruces, cedars, cypresses, 
junipers, savins, &c., are well known to medical 
men. The celebrated Bishop Berkeley, in his well- 
known treatise on the virtue of tar-water, asso- 
ciated this vivifying or fecundating principle of tar 
with elemental fire held latent in the pine tree. 
Tar-water was, according to Plato, the second of 
the oe Layard says, that the wor- 
ship of the Assyrian Venus existed among the 
Assyrians can scarcely be doubted. There are 
— also of the worship of the monstrous son of 

hus and Venus. But there are no evidences 

of the infamous rites, as practised in Babylon, ac- 
cording to Herodotus and the Epistle of Jeremy. 
In later Assyrian times, the attributes of the Egyp- 
tian goddess Ken got mixed up with those of the 
Assyrian Ashtaroth; and the lotus partly usurped 
the place, in decoration, of the cone, which appears 
to have been succeeded in the Kast by the fire 
cones of the disciples of Zerdasht or Zoroaster. In 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome, the cone became a 
mere ornament, except in the festivals of Bacchus, 
and the pine torch (teda pinea) was still carried 
at wedding festivals in the times of Catullus and 
Pliny. Mr. Abington made some remarks upon 
the oriental cylinders engraved by Mr. Cullimore 
for the Society. Some of these signets, Mr. Abing- 
ton observed, present the first efforts of men to 
engrave hard stones, and he described the processes 
oy in use. Several presented marks of a 
llor whirling spindle. Others were engraved 
by the application of the edge of a revolving disc. 
Of the cylinders themselves, Mr. Abington re- 
marked, seven had reference toastronomical science, 
and had on them representations of the sun, moon, 
and seven stars. In some the sun and moon are 
placed over the head of a deity; in others the 
moon alone is placed over a female deity. Sacred 
or mystical trees appear in several of the seals. On 
ig aremarkable symbol of a lozenge form: on 

two the fish is introduced with the lozenge. Mr. 
Abington suggests that they may express the pas- 
ive and active fecundating powers. ‘The Crusaders 
brought the first emblem from the East, and it is 
re, under the name of Mascle, by some of 


oheey ancient European families. The gazelle 
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und in many. The well-known Assyrian and 


ton takes this figure to represent Divine 
Vidence over some favoured or distinguished 
Mortals. Another symbol, like four arrow-headed 
TS crossing so as to form a_ wheel, 
eccurs in no less than eleven cylinders. Mr. 
m then entered into details of indi- 
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Baboon Healt Data Beet 
, es in a Babylonian Hesperides ; 
in another, Ashtaroth is attended upon by three 
priestesses ; in another, the triumph of a monarch 
over a country bounded by a river, and whose spoil 
18 Captives, horses, large and small cattle, and 
money(?)is represented. Several cylinders relate to 
the exploits of some mighty hunter or beast-tamer, 
also the Assyrian sculptures. In some, the animals 
are monstrous ; in others, the man has a bird's 
head, Nisroch or Asshur (’). In one, Theseus is com- 
bating with Minotaur, showing the oriental origin 
of this fable, as well as that of the Hesperides. 
There are kings on their thrones, anda royal couple 
at a banquet. One royal personage is attended 
upon by Bel and by Dorceto, or Diana. There is 
also a hunting scene, with many accessory details ; 
but, from the symbol of the winged divinity, indi- 
cating Providence, Mr. Abington concludes that the 
subject is purely human or terrestrial, and not 
mythological. So, also, of the cylinder representing 
the birth of a royal son and heir, There are 
several other representations of Dorceto or Diana, 
with various accessories, among which the moon 
and hound, and the numerous beasts, as in the 
chase Diana. In two, a “votary is being intro- 
duced—in one instance, by a parent or male at- 
tendant ; in the other, by a priestess, or female 
attendant. Merodach, or Mars, is represented 
with a weapon in his hand, and sign Aries above 
him. <A female divinity, of horrid aspect, ap- 
parently the Cybele of the Babylonians, stands 
upon a dragon, with the three keys (*) in her hand, 
and oak (?) leaves round hercap. In some cylinders 
we have appareuatly little children, with chaplets on 
their heads, being offered up to Moloch or Saturn. 
There are several other representations, supposed 
to refer to Nimrod, the mighty hunter, and the 
prototype of Hercules, combating, as usual, lions 
and bulls, as in the Assyrian sculptures. There are 
also several cylinders on which are representations 
of Perseus, winged, with breast-plate and falchion, 
capturing Pegasus; going on a mission, fighting 
griffins and capturing ostriches; the latter, Mr. 
Abington thinks, refers to the scene of the demi- 
god’s great exploit—taking off Medusa’s head— 
being in Libya. The numerous accessories to 
these scenes, so felicitously made out by Mr, 
Abington, it is impossible to describe here, although 
all of great interest to the archeologist. Mr. 
Bonomi read a short description of an Egyptian 
cylinder, which bore on a cartouche, according to 
Mr. Sharpe, the name of Amunmai Thor, or the 
conqueror beloved by Thor, the ninth king after 
Menes, and the last of his dynasty, though the first 
Theban king that is known to us, 


AsSTRONOMICAL.—June 11th.--G. B. Airy, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the chair. Lieut. William Bur- 
don, R.N., was elected a Fellow. ‘ Note respecting 
the Pink Projections from the Sun’s Dise observed 
during the ‘Total Solar Eclipse observed in 1851.’ 
By C. Babbage, Esq. On reading the accounts of 
the observations of the solar eclipse of 1852 in the 
‘ Notices of the Astronomical Society’ for January, 
I could not but regret the shortness of the time, 
about 34 minutes, during which those interesting 
and important pink excrescences could be ob- 
served. It occurred to me that it might not be 
impossible to render them visible at other times 
and under ordinary circumstances, I am induced 
to throw out the following suggestions, with the 
hope that they may fall into the hands of those 
who may possess instruments and leisure to make 
trial of the plans. Ist. I had on several occasions 


used small pieces of thin sheet metal placed in the 


focus of the object-glass of a telescope, for the 
purpose of covering a portion of the field, and thus 


obscuring the light of the moon, a planet, or a | 
‘rsian representation of Divine power, a disc, | large star, in order to observe more clearly small | 
with wings extended, occurs in two. Mr. Abing- | é 
hood. I had also, in making some experiments in 
| order to ascertain the cause of the apparent pro- 
| jections of certain stars upon and within the 
| ‘moon’s disc, produced a ser.es of artificial occulta- 


stars or satellites in their immediate neighbour- 


tions of the sun’s light reflected from a thermo- 
meter bulb placed at the ead of my garden, This 








was accomplished by causing a circle of shect iron, 
whose circumference was cut into a series of «qui- 
distant notches and placed immediately before the 
artificial star, to revolve by clock-work at the 
sun's rate at which the moo. passes over the star. 
It therefore immediately struck me, that by placing 
a disc of the same magnitude as the sun’s im 

in the focus of a telescope mounted equat_rially, 
and movia = clock-work, a eeuteial and appa- 
rently total eclipse of the sun might be produced, 
If all light were carefully excluded, it seems not 
improbable that the pink projections would, under 
these circumstances, become perceptible. 2nd. In 
case this plan should not succeed, I propos«d to 
use the same means in the focus of the object glass, 
and to project the sun's image in a darkened 
chamber upon photographic paper or on silver. 
The direct rays of the sun being cut off, it is pos- 
sible that the pink projections may have sufficient 
power to act on the prepared materials presented 
to them, and we might thus obtain solar pictures 
of these appendages. Even if success should not 
attend either of these methods, the preparations 
made for the latter plan might furnish us with a 
highly interesting series of representations of the 
solar spots. The connexion of these pink pro- 
minences with a species of volcanic action con- 
nected with the solar spots seems probable from 
the observations recorded, The fact that one of 
these pink clouds was entirely dissevered from the 
sun’s limb may be accounted for by supposing it to 
have arisen from a spot on the farther side of the 
sua. Those who have observed the dense lofty 
column of smoke arising in a clear calm day to 
great heights above a crater, have also occasionally 
observed the top of the column of smoke, on reach- 
ing a gentle current of air, pass on horizontally 
to great distances, Such a horizontal column, 
seen endways from a point at a great distance from 
our planet, might appear to be entirely discon- 
nected from it by any continuous line of smoke. 


ZooLocicaL.— Nov. 9th.—J.8. Bowerbank, Esq., 
F.R.S., in the chair. The secretary exhibited a beau- 
tiful series of reptiles in spirits, forming the first 
portion of a collection of the species inhabiting 
Berbice, which has been formed with great care by 
H. E. Strutt, Esq., her Majesty’s stipendiary ma- 
gistrate at New Amsterdam, and which has been 
most liberally presented by him to the Society. 
The short time which has elapsed since the arrival 
of this donation has not afforded time to deter- 
mine the whole of the species (nearly forty in num- 
ber), but it is probable that several of them will 
prove to be new. The chairman remarked, in 
asking for a vote of thanks to Mr. Strutt for the 
communication which accompanied the specimens, 
that the object that gentleman had in view, 
namely, the thorough illustration of the Herpeto- 
logy of the country in which he lives, is likely to 
prove of particular interest, and is worthy of imi- 
tation by all the corresponding members of the 
Society who have similar opportunities of making 
original observations. The next -_ read by the 
secretary was an abstract of Mr. Evans's report on 
some experiments made at the Gardens in Jul 
last, in the presence of Dr. Quain, Mr. Squire, Mr. 
Wyatt, and himself, with the view of testing the 
alleged efficacy of a preparation of the nut Simaba 
Cedron as a remedy against the bite of venomous 
serpents, The result of the experiments was, 
however, inconclusive, as the animals upon which 
they were tried were too young, and possessed too 
feeble a share of vitality, to warrant an absolute 
conclusion against the specific, It did not suc- 
ceed in any of the cases, The serpents employed 
were Clotho arictans and Crotalus horridus, the 
Puff adder, and the Cascavella Rattlesnake. Col. 
Hamilton Smith’s paper upon the River Fishes of 
Ceylon, was illustrated by eight drawings, which 


/had been transmitted to him by his friend and 
_ correspondent, Major Skinner, who had taken all 


the species represented in them in the upper part 
of the Mahavilla Ganga, the sacred river of Buddha, 
which flows at the foot of Adam's Peak. Amon 


these fish were two se considered by Co 
Smith te be new, which he characterized under the 
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names of Mastacemblus Skinneri and Polyacanthus 
Pulatta. It is very desirable that Major Skinner 
should continue his researches, and transmit i- 
mens as well as drawings, as a collection so Hn 

trated {would be' of the greatest interest in ex- 
tending our knowledge of the Fauna of Ceylon, 
on which Dr. Kelaart and Mr. Layard have also 
been assiduously working. Mr. Cuming commu- 
nicated the description of a new species of Tere- 
bratella—7’. Spitzbergensis, in his own collection, by 
Mr. Davidson. Mr. Cuming also communicated a 


paper by Mr. A. Adams, R.N., upon a new genus 
of Mollusca, belonging to the family Solenellide, 


which he characterized under the name of Neilo, 
type NV. Cumingii. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—School of Mines.—(Mechanies, 1 p.m.) 
_ a ee 8} p.m.—(}. Captain Inglefield, 
R.N., of the Jeabel, on his return from the 
Arctic Regions; 2. Captain Butakof, of the 
Imperial Russian Navy, on the Survey of the 
Sea of Aral.) 
Tuesday.—School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 11 am) 
— Civil Eequesers, 8 rm r. R. Rawlinson, 
on the Drainage of Towns.) 
Wednesday.—School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)— 
(Mechanics, 1 p.m.) 
—  R.S. Literature, 84 p.m. 
Thureday.—School of Mines.— (Chemistry, 11 a.m.) 


Royal, 84 p.m. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Friday.—School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Me- 


chanics, 1 p.m.) 
-- Philological, 8 p.m. 


MUSIC. 


THE chief musical event of the week has been the 

rformance in St, Paul’s Cathedral at the funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington. The 39th Psalm, 
commencing, ‘I said I will take heed to my ways,’ 
and the 90th, ‘ Lord, thou hast been our refuge,’ 
were sung to chants composed by the father of the 
great deceased, the Earl of Mornington, who was 
the president and founder of a musical academy in 
Dublin, and himself leader of the band. An an- 
them, ‘If we believe that Jesus died,’ by Mr. John 
Goss, organist of St. Paul’s, was sung with great 
effect, as well as a dirge by the same, ‘ And the 
king said to all the people.’ The most impressive 
portion of the ceremony was the organ performance 
of the ‘ Dead March in Saul,’ accompanied by 
trumpets and muffled drums during the lowering 
of the coffin. The whole was terminated grandly 
by a hymn from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, ‘ Sleepers, 
wake ! a voice is calling.’ 

The Sacrep Harmonic Soctety had perform- 
ances on Wednesday and on Thursday evenings, 
the selection of pieces being determined chiefly 
by the intervening events, which filled all men’s 
minds. On both nights the ‘Dead March in Saul’ 
and ‘ Funeral Anthem’ were given, and on Thurs- 
day, Mendelasohn’s fragment, Christus, first heard 
in London last week, was successfully repeated, 
with selections from Spohr’s Last Judgment and 
Handel's Messiah. The other Society of Exeter 
Hall, the Lonpon Sacred Harmonic, commenced 
their performances for the season on Monday with 

The law proceedings in the matter of Johanna 
Wagner's engagements last season are still going 
on in the Court of Exchequer. An action was 
brought by Mr. esi to agent against Mr. Gye, 








in which the damages for the plaintiff were laid at 
30,0002. For the present the action has been with- 


drawn, on the court ruling that the declarations in 
the affidavits are insufficient, a statement from 
Miss Wagner being necessary, and the motion can 
only be renewed on amended affidavits. 


The Italian Theatre in Paris commenced its sea- 
son on Tuesday afier a good deal of squabbling 
between the director and proprietors as to the pay- 
ment of the rent due from preceding seasons—a 
aquabwle which at one time threatened to end in 
the Italian troupe being removed to a different 
house. The government, anxious to make the 
season a profitable one, has compelled its high and 
well-paid dignitaries to hire boxes. But the aris- 
do not seem much disposed to give their | 


tronage, and without that success is doubtful 

e company of M. Costi is, on the whole, better- 
than been e , 
No striking novelties have been produced in the 
French capital since our last. Bonaparte paid a 
state visit to the Opéra Comique on iethay and 
a cantata in his honour, written by Mery, the Mar- 
seilles poet, and set to music by Adam, was exe- 
cuted by the élite of the company. Mery has not 
often written worse verses, and Adam has often 
composed better music. Decidedly Clio and 
Euterpe do not smile on those of their sons who 
chant the new régime. 








THE DRAMA. 


A new farce was produced at the Lyceum on 
Wednesday, entitled, Those dear Blacks ; but the 
wealthy free nigger, performed by Mr. Suter, was 
such an utter absurdity, we shall defer our notice 
of the piece until we have had an opportunity of 
seeing it again. Mr. Suter’s performance in the 
well-enacted play of Married Daughters and Young 
Husbands is such an admirable bit of character, 
that we quite regretted seeing him in a part for 
which he is so obviously unqualified. 


At Paris, a smart little comedy in three acts, by 
the veteran Melesville, has been brought out at 
the Théatre Francais. It is called Sullivan, and 
is founded on a story told of some popular English 
actor having been fallen in love with by a young 
lady of noble or wealthy family, and of his having, 
out of regard to her parents, conducted himself 
like an unmannerly boor in her presence, in order 
to cure her of her folly. The piece is well acted. 

Frederick Lemaitre is attracting good audiences 
to the Variétés by his skilful personation of one 
Taconnet, an actor of some note in Paris several 
years ago, in a melodramatic sort of piece bearing 
that name. 

French melodramas are getting ‘large by de- 
grees and fearfully bigger ;” one in seven acts is 
now being performed at the Ambigu. It is by 
Bouchardy, the grand melodramatic purveyor of 
the Boulevards for years past, and, like all his pro- 
ductions, is quite orthodox—i. e. has personages of 
most atrocious villany and most sublime virtue, 
and is brimful of drownings, suicides, screechings, 
Satanic peals of laughter, and other soul-moving 
incidents. It is called Jean le Cocher. 

A Marionette theatre is about to be opened at 
Paris. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Berlin, October 15, 1852. 
Ir there be one part of the Continent more than 
another where the tourist blesses the introduction 
of railways, it is assuredly the interminable sandy 
— in the midst of which it pleased the insane 
ancy of the great Frederick to establish his Prus- 
sian metropolis. But like everything mundane, 
railway travelling in Germany has its disadvan- 
tages; for to those who, like myself, are abomi- 
nators of smoking, a journey in a German ‘ Gesell- 
schaft’ railway carriage is positive misery. It 
must be that Germans endeavour to stifle their 
political cares and sorrows in the fumes of tobacco 
smoke, for assuredly if all were well with them 
they would not smoke so incessantly. The prac- 
tice has become well-nigh universal, and I fully 
expect to find the women smoking when next I 
visit Germany. Now they stoutly maintain that a 
man is not a man unless he smokes; and a lover 
would have but a poor chance of success if his sighs 
were not perfumed by tobacco smoke. The 
modern German smokes from morning till night— 
ay, and sometimes through the night-hours too— 
as I know to my cost, for on one occasion lately, 
when my bed was placed against a door which 
communicated with the adjoining room in the 
hotel at which I was staying in Berlin, a stream of 
smoke came through the key-hole almost uninter- 
ruptedly during the night. No place is safe from 
the pollution. In the bedrooms you will find 
pieces of sandpaper attached to the walls, with 
notices requesting smokers to rub their matches on 








the sandpaper, and not on the walls—. 
quest, however, is little heeded; and in 
way carriages you will see, and be con 
inconvenienced by, tin boxes fastened to 
bearing the words ‘ Zu Abfall von Ciga 

I am led to make these remarks, knowing th 
their insertion in your paper will cause a to “4 
read by several literary men holding high off be 
Berlin ; for having been favoured by an ea 
to a meeting of the celebrated Monday Night a 
in that city, at. which many literati were tase 
the ‘ Literary Gazette’ was quoted as the channel 
through which the parties present drew their infor. 
mation on the state of literature in England. This 
Monday Night Club has a very jovial and sociable 
regulation. The members meet weekly at nine 
o’clock, and shortly after that hour an excellent 
supper is placed on the table, which is discussed 
with an agreeable seasoning of literary and scien. 
tific conversation. The delicate ground of polities 
is rarely infringed upon, and to this fact the vene- 
rable age of the club—now numberiug upwards of 
one hundred years—is doubtless due. 

During my sojourn at Berlin I spent a morning 
in the Library, and was much gratified by the 
examination of its principal curiosities. Amongst 
them the Bible of Charles I., which he bore with 
him to the scaffold, possesses to an Englishman 
great interest. It is a small volume bound in 
black leather, and bears evident signs of having 
been much used. It was lying open appropriately 
enough at the seventh chapter of Job, which com- 
mences, “‘Is there not an appointed time to man 
upon earth? are not his days also like the days of 
an hireling?” By the side of this interesting relic, 
which should be in our National Collection, lies 
Luther’s original manuscript translation of the 
Holy Scriptures. Turning over the leaves, it was 
very apparent from the vast number of corrections 
and alterations in the mysterious book of Job, as 
compared to the other books of the Old Testament, 
that it was to Luther, as it has been to other 
learned divines, full of difficulties. Some of the 
chapters present a tangled mass of additions, era- 
sures, and amendments, showing clearly that 
Luther was sorely puzzled by the original. An- 
other interesting MS. is Goethe’s Faust, which is 
very clear and legible—so clear, indeed, and free 
from alterations, that I cannot think it is the 
original draft of that immortal work. Close to 
these literary curiosities is preserved Otto von 
Guericke’s original air-exhausting apparatus, con- 
sisting of two hemispheres, which, when placed in 
juxtaposition, and the air exhausted between them, 
could not be detached by the strength of thirty 
horses. 

The magnificent building behind the Museum, 
destined to contain the very interesting historical 
collection now in the palace, is progressing fast 
towards completion, and promises to be by far the 
finest repository for collections of art in Gomme: 
Outside it presents little to arrest the eye. . ts 
situation, masked by the old Museum, 1s a 
to external grandeur or decoration, and ee 
tect wisely determined to expend all his ski * 
resources on internal adornment. Comparec Mf 
our British Museum, its confined entrance-hall, 


hich re. 
the rail. 
siderably 
the sides, 
rren,’ 


. . . me ite ¥ lls 
miserable staircase, and varnished geog 
this new Museum contrasts grandly, yore 

i 


infinite credit to its architect, Stiiler, w ag 
adapted each room in the happiest nanee e 
requirements of the objects which are exhil oe ‘io 
was informed that Kiss, whom] visited in his wus - 
is likely to have a royal commission to — - 
equestrian group for the interior of this : 
When I saw him he was engaged in moc ri 
horse. Apropos of this sculptor, it ee ho did 
your readers who saw and admired—an, i Sil 
not?—the copy of his Amazon in the mage oa 
year, to know that the King gave A in the 
facility to make studies from the cept 
royal stables, Availing himself of this pF roan 
the sculptor was in the habit of i fe 
and spirited horses, which he a oxpressia® 
denly frightened, and thus caught the ie hone 
of terror so admirably represented i apy 
ridden by the Amazon. 
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NEW STORY OF THE DAY, BY THE AUTHOR oF « ANTONINA.” 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8yo, 





A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 
BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ ANTONINA,” ‘‘ RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWays,” &e, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








13, Great Mariporovon STREET. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I 


The Right. Hon. B. DISRAELI'S 


POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY of LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


The Baroness D’OBERKIRCH’S 


MEMOIRS, Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts 
of France, Russia, and Germany. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“A yaluable addition to the personal history of an important 
period. The volumes deserve general popularity.”—DaiLy News. 

“These charming volumes will entertain the most fastidious 
readers, and instruct the most informed.”’—ExamInen. 


IIt. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: its Set- 


tlements, Farms, and Gold Fields. By F. LANCELOTT, Esq., 
Mineralogical Surveyor in the Australian Colonies. 2 vols. 21s. 


Vv. 


REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 


Bya BANISHED LADY. 2 vols. 21s. 


“This interesting work gives a most important and valuable 
insight into the terra incognita of Russian despotism.”—Dairy 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


CASTLE AVON; By the Author 


of “Emilia Wyndham,” “ Ravenscliffe,”’ &c 3 vols. 


UNCLE WALTER. By Mrs. Trol- 


“Uncle Walter is an admirably constructed and exeeedingly 
+r nad novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope, more than ever, in 
position as one of the ablest fiction writers of the day."— 


THE KINNEARS; A Scottish 


“ . 

We heartily commend this story to the attention of our read- 
&, for its power, simplicity, and truth. None can read its im- 
pressive record without interest, and few without improvement.” 

‘Moawiyo Post. 

One of the best Scotch stories we have met with for many 

gg it will be universally popular is unquestionable.” — 





[FE ASSURANCE.—POLICY HOLDERS in 


Companies, and the Public generally, are invited to 
Paovipt’ Principles, Rates, and Position of the SCOTTISH 
oe NT INSTITUTION. This Society was established in 
' is incorporated by special Act of Parliament. It has 
Swe upwards of 5800 policies, assuring two and a half millions 
t the more gratifying to the members, as no indiscri- 
eee commission has ever been paid for it. It is the only office 
the advantages of mutual assurance can be obtained at 
wate Po op cnteme. The whole regulations of the Society, as 
fight | genes are as liberal as is consistent oo 
Ration ferwardea hue oo ports, Prospectuses, and every r 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 

ladon Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. F 


| 





NEW WORKS. 





I. 
With numerous IMustrations by Cruikshank, price &s. 


CHRONICLES of a CLAY FARM 


—an Agricultural Fragment. By C. W. H.—Talpa. 
[On December 1. 
II. 


In royal 16mo, with Twenty Coloured Plates, price 10s, 6d. 


Popular BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 


By the Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, D.D. 


III. 


HIMALAYA AND TIBET. By 


THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., F.L.S. In 1 vol., with Maps 
and Tinted Lithographs, price 15s. 

“Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thomson 
have been for a long time past published. Long after the interest 
which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will be a 
standard book of reference on account of the valuable facts which 
it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which it is 
written.”—ATHEN ZUM. 

avs 


In 1 yol. crown &yo, pp. 290, price 6s. 


PARKS AND PLEASURE 


GROUNDS; or, Practical Notes on Country Residences, 
Villas, Public Parks, and Gardens. By CHARLES H. J. 
SMITH, Landscape Gardener and Garden Architect. 

“ The character of this publication is altogether practical, from 
the opening hints upon the house and offices, to the closing direc 
tions about the arboretum and the pinetum.’’—Srecraror. 

“ Mr. Smith is an experienced landscape gardener, and a man of 
much good sense. His opinions are therefore entitled to atten- 
tion.”’—GaRDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


v. 
In royal d4to, with Fifteen double Plates, price 21s. 


The FOSSIL MAMMALS collected 


in North-Western America during the Voyage of H.M.S. 
* Herald,’ under the command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., 
C.B., while in search of Sir John Franklin. By Sir JOHN 
RICHARDSON, C.B., F.R.8. 


Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





TH INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 
‘ NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO.- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in Janwary and 


July. 
CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

The Capital Stock 1s altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
v ents. 
Pr ull information and pros 4 may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Office of the ee to the respective 
he United om. 
a ee: “PET ER MORRISON, Managing Director 
National AssvRrance and InvestMENT Association, 
7, St. Manrin’s Prace, Traratoar SavaRrz, 


WB.--Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq., Chairman. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charlies Bischoff, Esq. Richard Harman Lioyd, Esq. 


Thomas Boddi , Bsq. Joshua Lockwood, ~~ 

Thomas Devas y Ralph Charles Price, ‘ 

Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Thos. Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq 

Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. William Wybdrow, Bsq. 
AUDITORS. 

James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq., Thomas Allen, Esq. 
PRYSICIAN, 
Ge rge Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck Street. 

SURGEONS 


James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square. 
William Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
ACTUARY AND SPCAETARY., 

Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the 
Act of Parliament 53 George TII., and is regulated by deed en- 
rolled in the High Court of Chancery. 

It was originally a strictly proprietary one. Subsequently the 
assured were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, and 
received their first bonus in 1840. At the second division of sur- 
plus, in 1847, it was determined that the future divisions should 
be quinquennial. 

The Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 
in the kingdom. 

To the present time (1852), the assured have received, in satis- 
faction of their claims, upwards of £1,400,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income is about £125,000. 

In 1847 about £100,000, and in 1852 about £120,000, have been 
=" to the sums Assured under Policies for the whole term of 
ife. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, to reside in 
any country—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere — 
ae more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
charge. 

Deeds assigning policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom, 

The Annual Reports of the Company's state and progress, Pros- 
pectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on ap- 
plication at the Office, or to any of the Company's Agents, 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Estantisuep sy Act or Parttament in 1834, 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton, 
Earl of Stair. Wim, Campbell, Esq., of Til- 
Karl Somers. lichewan., 


LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cnaniers Granam, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Cnantrs Downers, Eaq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. C. Maitland, Eeq 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Beq. 
William Fairlie, Baq. ¥. H. Thompson, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
Physician—Antuvn H. Hassart, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James's. 

Surgeon—F. 1. Tuomrson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows:— 








| Sum added { Sum added | Sum 














Sum Time 
a8 acco |to Policy injto Policy in| payable at 
Assured. Assured. 184]. 1848. Death. 
£ | gad) €ada| fad 
6000 13 yrs.10mo.| 683 6 8 78710 0 6470 16 8 
*1000 7 years { 157 10 0 1167 10 6 
500 1 year ll 8 O 611 6 0 








* Examrie.—At the commencement of the year 1841 @ person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £24 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 lls. §d.; but 
the profits being 24 per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 108. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s, 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur- 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, in- 
stituted 1820.—The Directors beg to inform persons desirous 
of Insuring, that Policies effected with this 1 +7 during the 
year 1852 will be entitled to four years’ bonus in the quinquennial 
appropriation of profits to be declared in 1456. Prospectuses and 
forms of pro may be obtained at the Offices, 1, Old Broad 
Street, and 16, Pall-Mall; or from any of the Agente. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


PRENOH AND SPANISH FRUITS, 


JUST IMPORTED. 
Our large Consignments of NEW FRUITS of the Finest Quality, 
consisting of IMPERIAL PLUMS in every variety of handsome 
packages, from 1s. 6d. to 20s. each, the Choicest BLOOM MUSCA 
TELS, the Finest ELEMF FIGS, VALENCIA and SULTANA 
RAISINS, PATRAS and ZANTE CURRANTS, are now on Show 
at our Warehouses, No. 8, King William Street, City. 
All goods sent canntace rarer by our own vans and carts, if 
within eight miles; and TEAS, COFFEES, and SPICES sent car- 
riage free to any part of England, if to the value of 40s. or up- 


wards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 6, King William Street, 
City, London. 


A general price current sent free by post on application. 


OHN MORTLOCK'’S CHINA and EARTHEN. 
WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREFT 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 
each, cash.—260, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


mene marr: 





[Nov. 20 








NEW WORKS THIS SEASON. 


_— 





PICTURES FROM SICILY. By W. 


H. BARTLETT, Author of “‘ Walks about Jerusalem,” “ Forty 
Days in the Desert,” &. With 33 Steel Engravings, and nume- 
_rous Woodcuts. In super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound and gilt, 
uniform with the “ Nile Boat,” &. (In @ few days. 


If, 


THE CHURCH BEFORE the FLOOD; 


a series of Lectures on the Rook of Genesis, by Rev. JOHN CUM- 
MING, D.D., uniform with “ Apocalyptic Sketches.” 
(dt Christmas. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS on the NEW 


TESTAMENT. To be published in Monthly Numbers, price 4d. 
each. Commencing with the New Year. (January let. 


Iv. 
MEMORIALS OF EARLY CHRIS- 


TIANITY. Presenting, in a graphic, compact, and popular form, 
some of the memorable events of Early Ecclesiastical History. 
Ry the Rev. J. G. MIALL, Author of “ Footsteps of our Fore- 
fathers,” in post 8vo, with Illustrations. {In December. 


v 


BASES of BELIEF; an Examination of 


Christianity as a Divine Revelation by the Light of Recognised 
Facts and Principles, In Four Parts,8vo. By EDWAKD MIALL, 
MP. {In December. 


vi. 


HOMES in the NEW WORLD; In.- 


pressions of America. By FREDERIKA BREMER. 


Vit. 


THE EARTH and its INHABITANTS. 


By MARGARET E. DARTON. In crown 8vo, with coloured 
Frontispiece, Price 5s., cloth lettered. 


vil. 


TRUE STORIES by an OLD WOMAN. 


In small 8vo. (4t Christmas. 


Ix. 
ROSALIE: or, “The Truth shall make 


ou Free.” An Authentic Narrative. Edited by Rev. JOS. 
IDGWAY, A.M., of Sydenham. With recommendatory Preface 

by M. ADOLPH MONOD. In fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece. 
[4t Christmas. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE OLD FOREST RANGER; or, 


‘Wild Sports of India in the Neilgherry Hills, in the Jungles and 
on the Plains. By MAJOR W. CAMPBELL. New Edition. With 
illustrations on Steel. In post 8vo. Price 8s., cloth gilt. 


xI. 


YE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD 


OSBORNE, CITIZEN AND CLOTH WORKER OF LONDON. 
As reported by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” In post 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, &c. Price 7s. 6d, cloth, antique. 


xt, 


PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH 


SHRINES. By Mrs. 8.C. HALL. With Notes and Illustrations, 
by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.4. Now compuicte in 2 vols., price 16s. 
each, cloth gilt. 


xXilt, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
JERDAN. Vol. III. With a Portrait of L. E. L., after Pickers- 
gill. In post 8vo, price 5s. 

*.* The Fourth Volume, completing the Work, will appear on 
February Ist. 


xIv. 


BALLADS FOR THE TIMES AND 


OTHER POEMS. By M. F. TUPPER, Fsq , D.C.L. Fourth Edition, 
with many omissions and additions. In feap. 8vo, with vignette 
and frontispiece. Price 7s. 6d., aniform with “ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy.” 

xv. 


THOUGHTS and REFLECTIONS on 


Sickness and Affliction. By A. R. SANDERSON, M.D. Second 
Edition, in feap. Svo, 5s. cloth lettered. 


xvI. 


EXPOSITORY READINGS from the 
Book of Revelation. Forming a continuous Commentary on the 
Apocalypse. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. In One 
Volume, price 7s. 64., cloth lettered. 





ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & ©O., 25, Paternoster Row. 








A LIST OF 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THOMAS MOORE’S MEMOIRS, 


JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by the Right 
Hon. Lord JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. Portraits and Vignettes. 


*," Vols. I. and II. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, on December 15. 


A New Edition of Mr. MACAULAY’S 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to thé 
‘Edinburgh Review.’ 3 vols. feap. 8vo, price One Guinea. 


ESSAYS on POLITICAL § SOCIAL 


SCIENCE. Contributed to the ‘Edinburgh’ and other Reviews. 
By W.R GREG, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


SHAKSPEARE’S SONGS § BAL- 


LADS, Illustrated in Eighteen Plates by the Etching Club. Im- 
perial 4to, price Two Guineas. 


A New Edition of BOWDLERS 


FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in course of publication in 6 Monthly 
Volumes for the Pocket. Yol. II. feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
(On the 30th inst. 


The EARL of BELFAST’S LEC- 


TURES on the ENGLISH POETS of the Nineteenth Century. 
Feap. 8vo. [On December 2. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, 


including the Author's last Introductions and Notes; and embel- 
lished with a Portrait and Nineteen Plates. A re-publication, in 
Ten Monthly Volumes. Vol. II. feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

[On the 30th inst. 


The VALE of LANHERNE: a 


Poem. By H.SEWELL STOKES. New Edition, royal 8vo, with 
Illustrations printed in Colours. (Rarly in December. 


ORIGINAL HYMNS for PUBLIC, 


SOCIAL, and PRIVATE DEVOTION. By JAMES MONTGO- 
MERY. 18mo. 


An HISTORICAL MEMOIR of FRA 


DOLCINO. By L. MARIOTTI. Translated by A. GALLENGA. 
Post 8vo. 


Sx EDWARD SEAWARDS NAR- 


RATIVE of HIS SHIPWRECK. Abridged from the Third Edi- 
tion for the ‘Traveller's Library.’ 16mo, 2s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 
One Shilling each. [On the 30th inst. 


STABLE PRACTICE; or, Hints on 


Training for the Chase, the Turf, and the Road. By CECIL. 
Feap. 8vo, with Plate, uniform with ‘ The Stud Farm,’ by the same 
Author. 


MAUNDERS TREASURY of HIS- 
TORY. A New and thoroughly revised Edition, corrected to the 
Present Time. (Nearly ready. 


The CABINET GAZETTEER; or, 


a Popular Exposition of all the Countries of the World. Compiled, 
from the latest and best Authorities, by the Author of the ‘ Cabi- 
net Lawyer.’ In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 








Now ready. 
The POWER of the SOUL over the 


BODY. By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. Fifth and cheaper Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, price 63. 


Dr. GEORGE MOORE on the USE 


of the BODY in RELATION tothe MIND. Third and cheaper 
Fdition. Fceap. 8vo, price 63. 


MAN and his MOTIVES. By 
GEORGE MOORE, M.D. Third and cheaper Edition. Feap. Svo, 
price 6s. 


A HISTORY of MAGIC, WITCH- 


CRAFT, and ANIMAL MAGNETISM. By J.C. COLQUHOUN. 
2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. 


ISTS: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. By 


JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Post 8vo, price 21s. 


The Rev. W. J. CONY BEARE and the 


Rey. J. 8. HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. With 
numerous Plates, Maps, Wood Engravings, &c. 2 vols. 4to, price 
£2 8s. 


WOODS ELEMENTS of ALGE- 


RRA. The Fourteenth Edition, revised and improved. By 
THOMAS LUND, B.D., late Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


LUND S COMPANION to WOOD'S 


ALGEBRA. Containing Solutions to the Questions and Problems. 
New Edition, enlarged. 8vo, price 6s. 


Mr. W. J. REYNOLDS’ S (of Chelsea) 
ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. Forming the 10th Work of the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig’s “New School Series.” 18mo, price One 
Shilling.—KEY, price 3. 








London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





MR. BENTLEY'S 


LIST OF NEW Works 
JUST READY. 





1. 
NARRATIVE OF A VISIT To 


THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO in HM cca’ 
with PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of Sir JaMpe ort 
K.C.B. By Captain the Hon. HENRY KEPPEL pe’ 
— = A eager tee Expedition to Borneo in H wa 
0.” Imperial 8vo, with numerous Ill i 8 
W. Brierley, Esq. § MMustrations, by Oswald 


BASIL: A Story of Modern Life. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “ Antonina.” “ 
beyond Railways,” &c. 3 vols, Se Now. oy 


CIVIL WARS and MONARCHY 


in FRANCE in the 16th and 17th CENTURIES. Being a 

History of France principally during that Period. By LEO- 

POLD RANKE, Author of “A History of the Pepes in the 
16th and 17th Centuries.” 2 vols. post 8yo. 

*.* This Work will be published simultancously in London and 

Berlin. M, Ranke is equally interested with the English Pub- 


lisher. 
ALSO, NOW READY. 


Iv. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION.—Epoch the Second: How Great 
Britain estranged America. 8yo. lis. 


MEMOIRS of DR. BLENKIN. 


SOP. WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. Including his Campaigns 
Travels, and Adventures; with Anecdotes of Graphiology, and 
some of the Letters of his Correspondents. Edited by the 
Author of “‘ Paddiana.” 2 yols. 21s. 


vi. 


NARRATIVE of the Attempted 


ESCAPE of CHARLES THE FIRST from CARISBROOK 
CASTLE ; including the Letters of the King to Colonel Titus 
Now first printed from the Original, with Notes. By GEORGE 
HILLIER. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VII. 
THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE, PART II. 


THE MONUMENTS of EGYPT 


and THEIR VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION 
Reing Part II. of ‘“‘The One Primeval Language.” By the 
Rey. CHAS. FORSTER, Kector of Stisted, Essex. 8vo, 2ls. 
Also, Part I. of the above Work, including ; 
The VOICE of ISRAEL from the ROCK of SINAIL. 8yvo, with 
Large Chart. 2ls. 


RICHARD BENTLEY. (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
ROPS OF WATER; their Marvellous and 


Beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By 
AGNES CATLOW. Square 12mo, with Plates. 7s. 6d. coloured. 
“An elegant little book, both in the getting up and its litera- 





ture. . . The text is accompanied by coloured plates that exhi- 
bit the most remarkable creatures of the watery world.’’—Srxc- 
TATOR. 


“Of the manner in which this work is executed, we can say 
that like Miss Catlow’s previous productions on natural history, 
it displays an accurate acquaintance with the subject, anda | 
dclight in the contemplation of the objects to which it is devoted. 
As far as the living beings which inhabit ‘ Drops of Water’ are 
concerned, we know of no better introduction to the use of the 
microscope than the present volume.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; or, 
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ROBERTS. Royal lémo. Twenty Plates by Fitch. . & 
coloured. than 

“The fair authoress of this pretty volume has shown — oo 
the usual good taste of her sex in the selection of her mode pa 4 
veying to the young interesting instruction upon agen — A 
She bids them join in a ramble through the sylvan wilds, ae 
her command the fragile lichen, the gnarled oak, the rs borane 
beech, the graceful chestnut, and the waving poplar, ae ~ pa 
eloquently, and tell their respective histories and uses. 
Brirannia. 
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c : ‘i SER, M.D., F-R.S. Baited 
by sir Wd. NOOKER M.D. Fag = Semmentee imperial folio, 
with 30 plates. Price £3 10s. coloured. 
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principally through the Northern Provinces and By GEORGE 


Dismond Districts, during the years 1836—4!._ te and 
GARDNER, M.D.. F.L.8. Second Edition. Svo. Plate ® 
Map. Price 12s.; bound, 18s. eo wilderness ; 


i - in th 
“When camping out on the mountain-top or in th" ah 
roughing it in his long journey through the gry pone 
ing the very singular mode of life there presente oe oceretlen; 
describing the curious characters that fell under eS ee 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; - ine Pattraction. 
ductions of the country ;—these travels — aa seater." 
The book, like the country it describes, is full © 
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